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M. SCHUMAN’S FELLOW-LODGERS 


Tue Hotel Matignon has a new occupant, who 
shares his tenancy with ghosts—the ghosts of the 
Weimar Republic. Apostle of financial orthodoxy 
and both public and personal austerity, M. 
Schuman has formed an administration consider- 
ably to the Right of that of his predecessor. The 
key post of Minister of Finance and National 
Economy has been allotted to M. René Mayer, 
a Radical authoritarian who served General 
de Gaulle as Minister of Transport until 
December, 1945, and may be reckoned as a 
covert supporter of the French People’s Rally. 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Agriculture are in 
the hands of M, Schuman’s own Party, the 
Catholic Popular Republicans (M.R.P.). The 
task of dealing with the strikes and maintaining 
public order falls to three Socialists—M. Moch 
(Interior), M. Daniel Mayer (Labour) and M. 
Bechard (War)—all of whom belong to the 
extreme Right wing of the Socialist Party. Both 
M. Blum and M. Ramadier are excluded. De- 
pendent, as it is, on the votes of the Right in the 
Assembly, the new Government’s tenure of office 
seems likely to depend on the degree to which it 
acts in avowed opposition to the Left. 

When M. Blum made his unsuccessful attempt 
to secure a vote of confidence from the Assembly, 
he stood as the unrepentant exponent of the 
“Third Force.” Though M. Ramadier, by 
resigning, had seemed to concede that a “ middle 
of the road” policy no longer commanded effec- 
tive support, and though M. Paul Reynaud (whom 
M. Blum seemingly desired to include in his 
Cabinet) had publicly declared that no govern- 
ment could “fight.on two fronts at once,” the 
venerable Socialist leader included the R.P.F. as 
well as the Communists in his attack on undemo- 
cratic extremism. ‘The vote made it plain that, 
whatever the chances. were a year ago, or might 
still have been if the Socialist Party—with 
stronger backing from Britain—had taken earlier 
steps to develop the non-Communist Force 
Ouvriére movement in the trade unions, M. Blum 
was too late: no government could now be 
formed which did not rely either on the Com- 
munists or on the Right for support or, at least, 


tacit acquiescence. Since no Left-Centre candi- 
date for the premiership could be found who 
would invite the Communists to share respon- 
sibility in the government of France, the choice 
had to fall on a member of the clerical M.R.P. 
who was sufficiently on the Right of the Party to 
secure the tolerance of the R.P.F. In order to 
secure the participation of the Socialist Right 
wing, M. Reynaud had to be excluded; but 
though the hands will be those of M. Mayer, 
the financial voice seems likely to be his. 

Does this mean that the “ Third Force” is dead 
and buried as a factor in French politics? The 
issue turns on the attitude which the new 
Government adopts. towards the strikers. M. 
Schuman has some aces in his hand. By creating 
the impression that the strikes, which were begun 
quite justifiably as a protest against inadequate 
wages and soaring prices, are being converted 
into a political demonstration that France can- 
not be governed without the Communist Party, 
M. Duclos and M. Marty have done much tc 
ensure the swift passage by Congress of the 
stop-gap Aid Bill. If the new Premier, with 
dollars at his disposal, succeeded in stabilising 
prices while conceding to the C.G.T. the sub- 
stance of their wage demands, he might create an 
interval of calm in which the forces of modera- 
tion, both in the trade unions and in the country, 
could regain ground. If, on the contrary, his 
inclinations towards orthodox deflation and his 
antipathy to controls lead him into a position in 
which his only course is to endeavour to break 
the strikes, he must logically “strengthen” his 
Government by giving still greater representation 
to the extreme Right. In that event, the Socialist 
Party would have the choice of quitting the 
Government and recoiling towards the Left or 
becoming the helpless prisoner of reaction. They 
havé been warned by M. Léon Jouhaux, the 
leader of the Force Ouvriére minority in the 
C.G.T., that he would not countenance any action 
against the Communist majority of organised 
labour if such action favoured a_ Right-wing 
government. M. Blum has proposed—in vain. 
His offer 


It is M. Schuman who now disposes. 


of barely one-eighth of the C.G.T. demands, his 
refusal to make even this niggardly wage-increase 
retrospective, and his threat to curb “ abuses” of 
the right to strike, suggest that he is preparing 
forcibly to meet the trade union challenge. In such 
a struggle de Gaulle would be tertium gaudens. 
M. Schuman’s ghostly fellow-lodgers may be 
whispering: “Von Papen did not last long.” 


The Big Four at Work 


Preluded ominously by Marshal Sokolovsky’s 
broadside against Anglo-American failure to de- 
militarise Western Germany, the Londen Confer- 
ence of the Big Four has got off to a ragged 
start. The Foreign Ministers have agreed at least 
on the subjects which require discussion: the 
items on the agenda are to comprise the form and 
scope of the provisional political organisation of 
Germany; “économic” principles—i.e., repara- 
tions and the level of industry; frontiers and peace 
treaty procedure; demilitarisation; the draft 
American “ Byrnes Treaty ” of guarantee; and the 
report of the Austrian Treaty Commission. 
Austria, nominally the first item, has been rele- 
gated to the Ministers’ deputies; it is still dubious 
whether the U.S.S.R. will agree to conclude 
an Austrian Peace Treaty, irrespective of what 
may be done in the case of Germany. The 
German problem, Mr. Molotov argues, is the 
more important and should have precedence. 
Were speech not given statesmen to concéal their 
thoughts, he might have added frankly that, so 
long as the suspicion is entertained in Moscow 
that Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin are planning 
the reconstruction of Bizonia as a strategic base 
in Europe, there is little likelihood of the U.S.S.R. 
weakening her defensive glacis by withdrawing 
from Austria. One question is whether Russia 
still desires quadrupartite government in Ger- 
many; another is whether the U.S. State Depart- 
ment considers that the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with a unified Germany—which means Anglo- 
American acceptance of some part at least of 
Russia’s terms—is con:patible with the Marshall 
Plan 
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Austrian Currency Chaos 
The economic situation im Austria has 
rendered still more confused and 
proposed currency reform. The 
announcement that there would be a 
devaluation of all schillings not in 
deposits before November 12 led, as mi 
been expected, to a wild bout of spending 
chaotic raising of shop prices; for the new 
had to receive the approval of the four i 
Powers before it could become effective. 
by the three Western Powers can be 
indeed, it was apparently under American 
British pressure that Dr. Figl took a step whi 
is highly unpopular with the Austrian i 
class and has led to the resignation from the 
Government of the solitary Communist Minister. 
Dr. Altmann. The Russian attitude, however, 
has yet to be disclosed, and reports—with or 
without foundation—have been current in Vienna 
that, if there is no agreement at the Big Four 
¢ in London, the Russians may refuse 
to recognise the new currency in their Zone, 


thereby completing the de facto partitioning of ~ 


Austria, 


Congress Talks 


The “quick and easy” part of the European 
Recovery Programme looks as if it may not be so 


the purely anti-Communist approach to the con- 

of a rehabilitated Europe which might 
then reunite East and West bly. But such 
@ level has not been and not be maintained. 
Even Mr. Truman’s advisers, who are fairly hard- 
boiled, are said to be disturbed at the 'y anti- 
Soviet flavour of the debate so far; the Western 
European countries are spoken of by many Con- 
gressmen as so many mercenaries in the struggle 
with Russia. Warm hearts and cold wars.go ill 
together. The decision in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to reduce the amount of interim aid to 
Europe, and to send more to China, introduces a 
completely unexpected controversy into what had 
been regarded as a measure that would receive 
unanimous approval. It will probably have the 
result of postponing a decision at least until 
Christmas; and, since the Appropriations Com- 
mittee under Senator Bridges has not yet pro- 
duced a Bill to provide the actual funds, possibly 
even later. 


Dawes Plan for Europe ? 


Meanwhile the long-term E.R.P. plan is still 
being considered in the background. The report 
of the Herter Committee (which toured Europe 
to inform the House about the need for aid) has 
passed almost unnoticed in the British press, 
though it is of great importance. There were 
some uncompromising isolationists on the Com- 
mittee, but its findings are unanimous in favour 
of supporting aid on lines similar to the Paris 
report. However, to achieve unanimity some very 
large concessions were made to the isolationists. 
There is the demand (awkward in view of the 
freedom of the press) that full and continuous 
publicity should be given to American aid. There 
is also the presumption that all the aid will be 
paid for—capital equipment and raw materials in 
dollars; food, fuel and fertilisers in local currency. 
The proposal, which could make the whole aid 
programme unacceptable to many European 
countries, is that the local currency which would 
thus accrue should be administered by a board 
with a majority of American members. In spite 
of all sorts of guarantees that the money would 
only be used for the best interests of all parties, 
such an arrangement would give the Communists 
a perfect excuse for cries about American 
imperialism: and many non-Communists would 
find themselves unable to disagree. Were they to 
be adopted, the Herter proposals would turn the 
Marshall Plan into something disagreeably 
reminiscent of the Dawes scheme for Germany. 
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Government's 
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almost 
after imposing the White Paper policy 
force for two years, appeals to Uno; 
refuses to accept even a minor share of 
sponsibility for enforcing the Uno decision. And 
the U.S.A., chief protagonist of partition, shows 
i to commit 2 


of the two States? 
Tempora Mutantur 

The final passing of the Poor Law, after nearly 
five centuries of development and decay, is a 
notable historical event; and the Government’s 
National Assistance Bill, which is to achieve this 
result, seems likely to be passed into law almost 
as a non-controversial measure. Mr. Walter 
Elliot is as much in favour of it as Mr. Griffiths, 
who is in charge of it; for almost everyone now 
recognises that the natural sequel to all-round 
social insurance and the transfer of institutional 
services to the local authorities is that there 
should be a nationally unified system for filling 
in the gaps. ‘Not the least remarkable feature of 
the situation is the transformation of the once 
heartily hated U.A.B., via its second incarnation 
as the A.B. into the N.A.B. amid general 
applause. For the U.A.B. was the child of the 
“National ” Government and the economic crisis, 
and was created on the request of the economisers 
at the expense of the unemployed. It had been 
half changed in its nature before 1939; and the 
war, in laying on it new duties of supplemen 
assistance, completed its metamorphosis into 4 
generally acceptable agency of social service. 
Under the new Bill, it takes over from the 
P.A.C.s, the direct descendants of the hated 
Boards of Guardians set up in 1834, the last relics 
of the old Poor Law system. Thus is the Webbs’ 
work in connection with the famous Poor Law 
Commission of 1909 consummated after nearly 
forty years; and nobody raises a finger in defence 
of the old system, which was formerly regarded 
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t-rate organisation. 
Everyone knew that Sir Richard Acland was 2 
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PARLIAMENT: Potatoes and Totes 


: Wednesday 
Ow Monday the House met to bury the Poor Law. 
Nye Bevan moved a second reading of the National 
ee 
feeling and wit. In less troubled times, this would 
beth gman @ aggro be; areata 
Poplar and the Clydeside, and by some fierce 
doubts on the part of old guard Left-wingers lest 
nationalisation .may involve dehumanisation too. 
But this House of Commons lives in the present; it 
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Late at night, speaking on Fascist activity in 
Hackney, Harry Hynd showed how much can be 
packed into an adjournment speech and presented 
Kenneth Younger, who replied for the Government, 
with a delicate task. Through lack of experience, he 
failed to play out time and so permitted D. N. Pritt 
to begin what would have developed into a very 
damaging attack on the Home Secretary. 

The second reading of the Finance Bill passed 
without a division for the odd reason, given by Crook- 
shank, that the Opposition thought the Government 
was going the wrong way about the Budget. It was 
a patchy day, as all such wide debates are when not 
crystallised by an amendment. Attention chiefly 
centred on the taxes on profits, advertisements and 
betting, with occasiondl mentions of the food sub- 
sidies and the schooldays of Sir A. P. Herbert and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The Junior Burgess (Oxon.) was in his liveliest 
mood, and quickly filled the previously empty House. 
Apart from congratulating the Chancellor on having 
once given him his football colours, he made a hand- 
some offer to “ go to the dogs” with him. He pointed 
out the dangers and illogicalities of the present betting 
tax, which made a horse backer through the tote a 
helper in the export drive, a dog backer who used 
the tote a worthy tax-payer, and a punter who deals 
with bookies a low fellow rewarded by getting better 
odds, 

Wyatt was so enthusiastic in his support of 
Herbert that he was anxious to nationalise every form 
of betting and start national lotteries as well. Dr. 
Morgan wanted to know if the introduction of a 
betting tax meant that we could now expect one on 
prostitution; but the general weight of opinion was 
that the Chancellor should now advance against bet- 
ting on a wide front—a view to which he seemed 
inclined to concede a little. 

Eccles ably presented the now familiar case for 
reducing the food subsidies, with the new bait that 
raising prices somehow doubles the supplies. Mc- 
Allister combined with Haughton to attack the 
advertising tax, and most Tories found ways of intro- 
ducing into their speeches an indictment of the new 
imposition on profits. 

Cripps, in winding up, made his lightest and 
wittiest speech of this Parliament. As one back- 
bencher remarked, “he gives it them worse than 
Dalton did.” He particularly enjoyed himself in the 
reiteration of the horrible word “quantify” which 
he emphasised for the discomfort of those who 
showed dislike of it. He also expressed the hope 
that co-operation between the new Chancellor and Sir 
Stafford Cripps—financial Jekyll and planner Hyde? 
—would be as good as it had been between 
himself and the previous Chancellor. And, best of 
all for the Socialists, he was even more emphatic in 
his defence of food subsidies than-he was in his last 
speech, Puineas INC. 
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THE FOOD CRISIS 


Foon, as everyone who has studied the bye- 
elections knows, has become the dominant poli- 
tical question. By exploiting the cares of the 
housewife, the Tory party achieved its municipal 
victory; and it was to the housewife that “ Potato ” 
Taylor appealed in Gravesend. A vigorous Gov- 
ernment counter-offensive, combined with Presi- 
dent Truman’s demand for the re-imposition of 
rationing in the U.S.A., checked the completely 
irresponsible campaign ‘against controls as such; 
and Gravesend was held, by a small margin, for 
Labour. But as the winter progresses, and the 
effects of the import cuts make themselves felt 
in the home, the food shortage may well develop 
into a food crisis which threatens not only the 
Government’s electoral position, but the coun- 
try’s productive effort, and even the ‘rationing 
system itself. This is a danger which no Govern- 
ment can accept with equanimity if there is any 
practicable way of forestalling it. 

It is doubtful whether the man in the street 
yet realises how much he must. tighten his belt 
in the coming months. Mr. Strachey has already 
stated that the combined effects of the import 
cuts and potato rationing will be to reduce the 
average calory consumption to 2,700, well. below 
the danger point. Granted the “tolerance” of 
a food distribution system under which large 
numbers of families have access to extra food- 
stuffs outside the official sources, this must mean 
that by next March a considerable proportion 
of the population will be in danger of malnutri- 
tion. Moreover, we must not forget that during 
the same period pointed goods will grow steadily 
scarcer, and, judging from Mr. Strachey’s state- 
ment in the House last week, it is only too pro- 
bable that the potato ration will have to be re- 
duced. The rationing system will therefore be 
stretched to breaking point. Many people will 
be ready and eager to pay black market prices for 
the food they will seriously need. The large-scale 
illegal pig slaughtering which has already begun 
is a pointer to ‘what must become a general break- 
down of public co-operation, if austerity is driven 
beyond tolerable limits. For rationing depends 
on public approval and public morality. As we 
can see in France and Italy, once public confi- 
dence in rationing is undermined, it is impossible 
to control the black market. 

The effect of an intolerable austerity on our 
balance of payments would be equally disastrous. 
A sharp decline in coal and steel production, for 
instance, resulting from excessive ration cuts, 
would far outweigh the dollar e@onomies achieved 
by those cuts. But such a decline is by no means 
impossible if the Government continues to refuse 
to buy available food and feeding stuffs in order 
to conserve its dwindling dollar resources. 

We are back at the old problem of priorities. 
Should food imports be given precedence over 
raw material imports? What amount of our re- 
sources should be spent on overseas Forces which, 
as Hugh Dalton rightly observed at Margate, are 
the most unproductive form of invisible imports? 
Should our foreign investments be mobilised now 
to meet the food crisis as they were to meet the 
armaments crisis of 1940? 

There is no easy answer to these questions 
except the general principle that a collapse of pro- 
duction and of the rationing system next spring 
would be defeats which this country simply could 
not afford. If, as many observers believe, these 
defeats will be made inevitable by the Govern- 
ment’s present food policy, then that policy must 
be changed even at the cost of re-arranging 
the order of priorities worked out in the Cripps 
Plan. One thing at least could be done, without 
spending a single dollar—a reversal of the strange 
decision to reduce the sugar ration next January 
to its old level, although well over a year’s supply 
has already been purchased. A little extra sugar 
for the housewife and the manufacturers would 
do something to make up for the loss of filling 
foodstuffs caused by potato rationing. 

But when we look beyond sugar to bacon and 


pointed goods, it is clear that the Government 
cannot modify its austerity plans for this winter 
without spending further large amounts of dol- 
lars. Apart from cuttir.g imports of raw materials, 
which is out of the question, there are only two 
ways of making this possible—cuts in our overseas 
commitments and the mobilisation of some of our 
foreign investments for the acquisition of dollars. 

Unfortunately, further cuts in the armed forces, 
necessary though they are, will not be imme- 
diately effective in making dollars available. 
Nevertheless, they must be undertaken. It would 
be intolerable, for instance, if Service estimates 
to the tune of £750 millions were presented, next 
March, to a hungry people, and if it were decided 
to spend dollars on keeping a large army in Ger- 
many at the cost of malnutrition at home. The 
Service estimates must be prepared in the light 
of the conditions which will prevail next spring, 
and made commensurate with the grim reality 
of the austerity which is contemplated for the 
peeple of this country. 

But even the most drastic economies in this 
field will be insufficient or too slow in their oper- 
ation to meet the immediate food crisis. What 
we need are dollars at once to purchase such food 
and animal feeding stuffs as are available on the 
world markets; and the question arises whether 
we have not reached the point where the Govern- 
ment should consider realising a portion of the 
capital accumulated in foreign investments in 
order to bridge this winter’s nutritional gap. 

-No one should underrate the gravity of such 
a decision, were it made. Our foreign invest- 
ments, already sadly depleted before 1939, were 
once again reduced during the war months before 
Lend-Lease, and now brings in only £150,000,000 
a year. We can ill-afford to reduce them still 
further. But what if the alternative is a food 
crisis which may threaten the industrial recovery 
already achieved and destroy any chance of 
achieving a trade balance for many years? If 
this is indeed the case—and only the Chancellor 
and the Ministry of Food can know whether it 
is—then the sale of some foreign investments in 
order to avoid it would not be a spendthrift or 
a panic measure, but a bold act of political 
strategy. 


WORLD TRADE UNIONISM 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


Iw these days, when everything that touches the 
realm of international affairs becomes the pawn 
of power politics, trade unionism can hardly be 
expected to escape the common fate. Yet it will 
be a misfortune if the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which was launched with high hopes 
but two years ago, falls a prey to the strategy of 
the “cold war.” That it is threatened with this 
fate is plain enough; that it can survive at all 
is almost too much to look for. It is in danger 
from more than one quarter. On the American 
continent the American Federation of Labour, 
which from the outset refused to join it because 
the Soviet trade unions were among its members, 
is now attempting to create a rival Pan-American 
combination in hostility to its regional con- 
stituents, the Congress of Industrial Organisation 
and the Confederation of Workers of Latin 
America. In Western Europe a rift has opened 
up between trade unionists who favour the 
Marshall Plan and trade unionists who side with 
the Soviet Union in opposing it. 

This conflict, most acute at present in France, 
exists everywhere where Communism is an influ- 
ence of importance in the trade union movement. 
The C.1.0., the United States constituent of the 
W.F.T.U., though the A.F. of L. leaders accuse 
it of being under Communist domination, favours 
the Marshall Plan, and is thus ranged with the 
British Trades Union Congress against the Soviet 
trade unions. The French C.G.T., on -de other 
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Social Council; but can the assumption that 
W.F.T.U. will be able to speak with a uni 
voice on behalf of world trade unionism be 
sustained in face of its internal conflicts over such 
matters as the Marshall Plan? 

The W.F.T.U. was born into a world situation 
that rested on the assumptions of Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco—namely, that the col- 
laboration of the anti-Fascist Powers would out- 
last Fascism’s military defeat. It was created by 
the combined efforts of the British and the Soviet 
trade union movements, already united by a joint 
committee (on which high hopes were based) with 
the French C.G.T. and the American C.L.0. The 
A.F. of L. fought it outright from the very 
beginning; but for the time being the A.F. of L. 
was practically isolated. It was, of course, 
serious weakness that there existed in the United 
States two mutually hostile trade union move- 
ments, neither of which could speak for American 
labour with any final authority. But, at that 
time, the C.I.0.’s star seemed to be im the 
ascendant, and the struggle for power within it 
between rival conceptions of trade unionism had 
barely begun to show its effects. In France the 


' trade union movement seemed. to have achieved 


solid unity after its long period of schism between 
the wars. The British trade unions, almost 
untroubied by ideological conflicts within their 
ranks and holding a middle position correspond- 
ing to that of the Labour Party in politics, were 
able to take the lead in building up a united trade 
union international and in persuading the old 
Amsterdam International Federation to merge 
itself in the new body. At a time when inter- 
national Socialist unity seemed to be imprac- 
ticable because of unbridgeable differences be- 
tween Communist and Democratic Socialist 
conceptions, trade union solidarity seemed to be 
attainable om a world-wide basis, with only the 
conservative, anti-Socialist American Federation 
of Labour standing sullenly aloof. 

But now? Even if differences can be glazed 
over for the moment and the pretence of inter- 
national solidarity procured, the W.F.T.U. is 
ceasing to count as a factor in world affairs. It 
may stand, in name, for re-establishing a united 
trade union movement in Germany; but it 
cannot avoid falling out about the very founda- 
tions on which such a movement is to be built 
up. For, there as elsewhere, the same issues 
arise over trade unionism as divide the Socialist 
and Communist Parties in the political sphere. 
The question “What is trade union democracy? ” 
provokes the same conflicting answers as the 
question “What is political democracy?” The 
issue whether the trade union movements of 


Europe are to set out to aid, or to obstruct, the 
Marshall Plan, and the programmes of dollar- 
financed recovery that are linked to it, can by 


no means be evaded. It has come to a head in 
France already, because in France the Communist 
struggle against the “third force” has already 
reached an acute stage. 

What has still to be seen clearly is whether, in 
the W.F.T.U, itself, the Soviet trade unions and 
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Yet, important as it is to nold the W.F.T.U. 

together, if it can be held, the trade union move- 

of Western Europe and of the British 
Dominions cannot afford to remain merely i 


to the United States and to the Soviet Union. 
If there ought to be, much more than there is, 
common planning between the governments of 
the “middle group,” so ought there to be 
common action between the trade union move- 
ments concerned. This necessity must even, if 
need be, override the desirability of keeping the 
W.F.T.U. in being; but it may still be possible 
to do both, and this last is assuredly the policy 
which, for the immediate future, the leaders of 
British trade unionism ought to pursue. 
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J a goo joint adminis- 
trative decisions. Now, clearly, General Clay is 
whether the Russians mean to break 


ve got along together on the 

of influence. But the Generals 

left alone to make military agree- 

Li , the State Department and 
have all taken a hand. 


* * * 


a viable Western German State, and much too 
assured in saying that the Russians have stripped 
their Zone to such an extent that it is becoming a1 
economic liability. Germans who live and work in 
the Russian Zone are usually bitterly hostile to 
Russian methods—everyone talks of the insecurity 
of life and the activities of the N.K.V.D.—but 
they do not agree that conditions under the Soviet 
administration are getting worse. Some say thai 
the Russians are successful in their economic or- 
ganisation; they find them good administrators 
and perfectly capable at short notice of passing 
over to the Germans a large part of the produc- 
tion that is new taken as reparations into Russia. 
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y Berlin, of course, would present the most difficult 
of problems if quadrupartite government was 
in the [given up. It is now an island within the Russian 
al Zone, and the Russians could make life almost 
indict. impossible for the British and Americans there 
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owerful Zones means a customs barrier and currency con- 
, some fe rol down the middle of Germany. Currency 
vad been fgg form is the first of all necessities for Germany 
ndatura How could joint occupation of Berlin continue if 
uerica 16 an economic barfier was created? Yet the Ameri- 
» Soviet cans, in declaring their intentior. to build a Wes- 
rased: it tern Germany, also declare that they will never 
3.” hs leave Berlin. Have the Americans thought these 
- should things through? insist on a form of loose 
attack [ge federal organisation in the West, which is quite 
2 before incompatible with economic efficiency, and in the 
e Britis (gy ame of private enterprise they discuss the plan- 
ic reply. fee ning of the economy of Western Germany. 
e gener- F.* e ba 
aferenc Rumour has it that the Russians intend to sug- 


gest that all the occupying Forces leave Germany. 
The American reply is that this would mean 
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General 93§ Soviet withdrawal to the Polish frontier and the 
jet press American withdrawal to the other side of the 
he anti- Mj Atlantic; any nationalist or anti-Soviet speech or 
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action by a member of any German Government 


: British, would serve as an excuse for renewed Soviet occu- 
in this pation, while nothing short of war would bring 
arded in back the G.I.s to Germany. But that does not 
yysterical Hdispose of the matter from the British point of 
uis press view. In a war, Britain and most of Europe are 
jose who Hsimply expendible. Can we afford, either finan- 
ie e. Miicially or strategically, to stay in Germany purely 
$ an im- as part of the American Forces, necessarily 
acity, he involved in any American-Soviet quarrel, whether 
way for- it begins in Korea or Germany? For many reasons 


it could be most unhappy for us to leave Ger- 
many. But if the breach between America and 
Russia becomes absolute, it will be necessary, in 
the interests of the survival of Britain, seriously 
to consider British withdrawal. 

Marshal * * > 
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t Powers A few people have written to me that the Royal 
ore than Bi Wedding was an extravagant and ostentatious 
‘ce. * Bi waste of money; and complained that the press 
Beak over-sentimentalised an event which ought to 
es . have been settled quietly and privately. I wonder 
cag be if my correspondents would have thought the 
Berli same if they had been inside the Abbey. I should 
f za, be insincere if I did not admit that I thoroughly 
eee ri and unashamedly enjoyed it. I confess that I 
Generals BB went to the wedding as one might go to a circus 
ry get or to watch the Lord Mayor’s Show go by. I 
Seat an found myself moved and impressed, from the 
moment that I started to drive through the vast 
patient crowds lining the Mall and Whitehall. 

adon and They were truly crowds in the sense that they 
70 Zones fae Wete no longer composed of individuals but had 


xity and acquired a collective personality of their own. 


| the in- With whatever motive they had set out, they 
ind forc- had become participants in an ancient ceremony, 
ough the partly symbolic and partly religious. It was no 
¢ eastern doubt because my head was full of thoughts like 
nist vote these that I nearly failed altogether to find my 
while the place high above the Great West Door of the 
er, shou: Abbey. The opening to the press gallery had no 
mn terri- sign on it, and I plodded past it, on and on, up 
1e strong the spiral stone staircase, until a man ahead of 
rol Com- me turned round and asked me if I was one of 
m Office, the bellringers. 


the pros- . + * 


to make I could not have had a better view of the 
much too seemingly endless processions of dignity, grace 
- stripped and colour that unfolded themselves below me. 
oming an In the colour combinations I was most struck by 
i work in the vestments of the clergy and the choristers, 
1ostile to whose slow convolutions were executed with per- 
nsecurity fect artistry. Against this splendid background 
.D—but the service itself was admirably simple and effec- 
he Soviet tive. The fanfares of trumpets, two of them 
say that especially composed Sy Sir Arnold Bax, were 
omic or- fi played from behind the altar and did exactly what 
Mistrators trumpets should do—excited and at the same time 
f passing stilled. I cannot swear whether the bride looked 
| produc- lovely or not; I was not near enough to see her 
© Russia. face. But her dress did, and her entrance com- 


pelled an absolute quiet, even among the press- 
men. The Royal guests all played their parts 
excellently, allowing themselves to be marshalled 
and led gy per like so many well-behaved 
Boy Scouts. The congregation were not quite so 
good. They got off to a false start by standing 
up for the procession of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
perhaps mistaking them for a procession of foreign 
Royalty or visiting clergy. Among the guests ‘t 
was Mr. Churchill who stole the show. Like the 
others, including the Prime Minister, he should 
have been in this place by 10.45. Instead, he 
waited until all were seated, arriving immediately 
before the first of the Royal processions was due 
to start. Walking slowly up the whole length 
of the aisle, with Mrs. Churchill, he had a minor 
precession of his own, graciously acknowledging 
the salutes of the standing congregation on either 
side of him. It was not surprising that at such 
a show our greatest showman got one of. the 
loudest cheers of the day. 
* * * 

I am sorry that Mr. Gerald Barry is leaving the 
News Chronicle, which he has edited with much 
distinction since 1936. It has been a difficult 
job, because the News Chronicle has to maintain 
its position as one of the popular dailies, and also 
to keep its tradition of serious discussion of public 
affairs. Compromise is written all over it, but 
it retains much of its traditional radicalism and 
is still the most useful of the dailies for progres- 
sive people who regard the Daily Herald as too 
much the official organ of the Labour Party. 
Gerald Barry first swam into public conscious- 
ness when, for a time, he made the Saturday Re- 
view a brilliant paper, and resigned from it be- 
cause of an attempt to alter its policy over his 
head. He was able to start the Week-End Review, 
to which he took most of his famous team. For 
three years in the slump it was a scintillating 
paper, but the slump won. I well remember 
learning one day that the paper was shutting 
down, and that Barry had accepted a position on 
the News Chronicle. The N. S. & N. was then 
offered the Week-End’s copyright—a good invest- 
ment, which enabled us to carry on the tradition 
of its competition and This England columns. (It 
will be noticed that we did not gobble up the 
Week-End Review, as has been asserted in some 
quarters, any more than the Nation gobbled up the 
Speaker or than the New Statesman gobbled up 
the Nation when the two amalgamated in 1931. 
No comparison can be drawn between the natural 
death or voluntary amalgamation of newspapers 
and the process by which big finance gobbles 
up papers which are going concerns.) Geraid 
Barry is an admirable writer, with a wide ex- 
perience of home and foreign affairs, and I hope 
that his name will appear among the contributors 
to the N. S. & N. CrirTIc 


THE MINISTRY OF WITCHES 


First fill in in triplicate 
Your name, or names, and further state 
Your status (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
(Block capitals, of course, for this). 
The surname must be written first, 
With all the other names reversed; 
Or, if preferred, the names may be 
Re-sorted alphabetic’lly, 
Provided that no Christian name 
Or surname may retain the same 
Or. any other order .near 
Or similar to that shown here. 
Hurry, rabble ! Take more trouble ! 
Fill this form in at the double ! 


What diseases have you had ? 

Are they cured yet? Are you mad ? 
Have you scabies? Have you lice ? 
Do you practise any vice ? 

If so which? (Here briefly state 
Why you started, and the date). 

Do you wear a truss? Or specs? 
Are they concave or convex ? 

Are you ugly? Please expose 

Each deformity that shows, 
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Or doesn’t. Have you moles or spots 
On trunk or limbs? (State “few” or “lots”; 
Also where the worst are set). 
Are your parents married yet ? 
If not, why not? State their sex. 
Are they cretins ? Morons? Wrecks ? 
Are you clean between the toes ? 
Frankly, do you pick your nose ? 

Hurry, rabble! Still more trouble & 

Fill this form in at the double | 


Now be careful. Read this form 

Back to front; then take the norm, 

Hereinafter called the net; 

This divide in two, and set 

Both, or either, under what, 

In the last, is called, or not, 

May be, or has been, the same, 

The above, or inset, name. 

If the quotient comes to X, 

Probably you'll change your sex. 

If the quotient comes to Y, 

That’s a sign you’re going to die. 

If the quotient comes to Z, 

—(See under another head). 

Everyone must now conform 

To the very strictest norm, 

And if anything is lost, 

The penalty is death, plus cost. 
Hurry, rabble! End this trouble ! 
Down the hill, swine! At the double ! 

SANDY WALTON 


FROM MORGENTHAU TO 
MARSHALL 


Tue other day in the showy palace of the Krupp 
Dynasty, where the German Coal Board is 
housed, an optimistic British official was describ- 
ing for us the slow but steady rise in the output 
of its mines. As we drove away, past the in- 
credible ruins of Essen, some trick of memory 
reminded me of the Morgenthau Plan. It pra- 
posed that “all equipment shall be removed from 
the mines and the mines closed.” At Quebec, 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s persuasion, this Plan was 
endorsed and initialled by Mr. Churchill. What 
was it that exposed the economic illiteracy of this 
scheme of revenge? The first exposure of its 
absurdity came from the French. They needed 
the coal of the Ruhr for their own industries and 
they are still pressing impatiently for increased 
deliveries. Step by step, since the hour of vic- 
tory, we have been discarding our fears and 
realising that the German cconomy is an asset 
which must play a vital and even a central part 
in the recovery cf Europe. 

From the Morgenthau Plan of destruction we 
have moved on to the Marshall Plan of restora- 
tion. But the dead hand of the past still guides 
us in much that we are doing, and our administra- 
tive machine blindly cxecutes the now obsolete 
decisions taken at Yalta and Potsdam. As re- 
cently as March, 1946, it was still our purpose to 
limit German steel production to §.8 million tons 
a.year, and the total number of industrial plants 
which we proposed to dismantle then stood at 
1,636. The new level of industry fixed in August, 
1947, was based on a yearly output of 10.7 tons 
of steel and the number of plants to be dismantled 
was cut to 682. This, it was reckoned, would 
allow the Germans to reach an industrial output 
equal to that of 1936. That sounds reassuring: 
their present level is 33 per cent. of pre-war. 
But this is a ceiling which is to limit Germany’s 
development in the foreseeable future. The 
United States has doubled its industrial outpry, 
since the war. Can Europe expect one day to 
balance that lopsided increase, if its central Ger- 
man workshop is restricted to this out-of-date 
level? 


Seen from a German angle this talk of a return 
to the level of 1936 is a mere illusion. It does 
not promise the pre-war standard of life. Ger- 
many in the interval has lost in the East the only 
part of her territories which yielded a surplus of 
agricultural produce. The Saar with its coalfield 
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has gone to France. Into the rump of the 
is packed a destitute additional population 
ing 12 millions. Its capital resources 
pee fbieye salir Sg tnsgs go bed 
the British Zone alone, out of §4 milli 

1.6 millions have been destroyed and 1 


deterioration of the railways 

crease of live stock, the waste in 

the loss of soil fertility through 
tilisers. The balance of age 

ing population has been upset for a 
to come; of women and the 

many, of the younger men t 


Germany achieves an in 

of payments, her standard of life will be far below 
that of 1936. Then she imported 20 per cent. of 
her food, including such “luxuries” as butter, 
fruit, tobacco and- coffee. Now she will have to 
import at least 50 per cent. The ablest of the 
economic experts in the C.C.G. whom I con- 
sulted guessed that her standard of life, excluding 
all such imported “luxuries,” will fall to one-third 
below the pre-war level. That means, I take it, a 
daily average diet of about 1,800 calories; on 
which no nation could in the long run work. 
How much, as workshop or as market, could such 
a State contribute to the recovery of its 
neighbours? 

It is in the light of this prospect that we have 
to judge the present programme of dismantling, 
reduced though it is. The only hope for the 
future lies manifestly in a rapid expansion of Ger- 
many’s industries and especially of those which 
work for export. But this programme starts by 
eliminating the biggest and best equipped of her 
iron and steel plants. It is the contention of Ger- 
man experts that to attain an output of 10.7 
million tons of steel with what is left will be 
impossible. To accept the figures of interested 
experts would be naive, but our delay in consult- 
ing them (now made good) was unfortunate. 
Apart from this query, after a visit to the Ruhr 
I am convinced that the plan, as it stands, is un- 
workable and indefensible. In so far as it pro- 
poses to dismantle plants which primarily pro- 
duced armaments, it is above criticism. But in 
the Ruhr, according to the official classification, 
such plants account only for 43 out of 294 
doomed concerns. Of the rest, the first thing to 
be said is that a high proportion of them serve 
the essential key industries, which cannot dispense 
with them. Among the reasons for the low out- 
put of the coal mines is that their mechanical 
equipment is worn out, and much of it was 
injured by bombardmert, The Miners’ Union 
(if I may repeat a fact I have already stated) 
reckons that 97 of these firms supply the mines 
with winding gear, pumping machinery, conveyor 
belts, compressors, locomotives, cables and the 
like. One firm (Demag No. 167) was said to be 
irreplaceable. Another (Deerken No. 171) has 
hitherto enjoyed every possible priority because 
it repaired railway rolling stock. The Engineers’ 
Union could show that the dismantling of certain 
other firms would cut off from the automobile 
and lorry industry 80 per cent. of its supply of 
springs. A relatively small firm (Westfalische 
Drahtindustrie No. 117) which makes wire 
seems to be indispensable at once to the mines 
(to which it supplies a great part of their wire- 
ropes), to the railways and the Post Office. Other 
firms (e.g., No. 125) make fertilisers of which the 
farmers are in desperate need. The shortage of 
soap comes next to the shortage of food in the 
housewife’s anxieties and has reached a point that 
endangers health. Why then must Henkel’s 
(Persil, No. 129), the biggest soap factory in Ger- 
many, be destroyed? The removal of three firms 
(Nos. 45, 46, 47) which make high-quality steel 
(Edelstahl) will cripple the cutlery trade of Solin- 
gen and eliminate one of the most valuable of 
German exports. 

The shock from the publication of this list fell 
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shipping. This prohibition cannot be maintained 
for ever: why not abandon it now, before it 
finally embitters and ruins the friendly and demo- 
cratic city of Hamburg? ; 
These so far are negative counsels: let us stop 
dismantling and discard our shortsighted com- 
petitive outlook. But that will not avail to raise 
the present level of industrial output (say, 38 per 
cent. of pre-war) while exports, valued for the 
year at £50 millions, stand at about one-tenth of 
the value of imported foods and raw materials. 
Everyone realises that the most obvious obstacle 
to progress is the short coal supply and, secondly, 
the deficiency of transport. But to my thinking 
the root of the evil still is and always has. been 
the food shortage. The output of the mines is at 
last rising steadily, only because the men are now 
better able than they were to feed their families, 
thanks to a rise in wages and the new points 
system; though they are still far from having 
enough either of fats or clothing or boots. Had 
this system, or a more generous variation of it, 
been adopted a year earlier, to-day’s outlook 
would have been more cheerful than it is. For 
two reasons in every field of effort the provision 
of food is the decisive factor. First, the listless- 
ness, the apathy and the low industrial output of 
to-day have a physiological cause. The workers 
lack the stamina to do much more than a third of 
a full day’s work. Secondly, until a sufficient 
diet is provided—let us say 2,500 calories as com- 
pared with our own 2,700—it is folly to suppose 
that any penal measures, however severe, will put 
an end to the Black Market. This cancer is ruin- 
ing a nation’s morals, corrupting the administra- 
tion and destroying every economic plan. Until 
it can be controlled is there any use in trying to 
stabilise the currency, though this is urgently 
necessary? What we have done in the past for 
Germany, and are doing still, has been too little 
for recovery and barely enough for survival. We 
have through two years kept the daily supply of 
calories up to something between 1,100 and 1,500 
—with many local and temporary lapses. These 
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THE CUCKOO CRY 


almost eighty years since Charles Dickens 
people to-day Mrs. Jellaby and 

memory as the forgotten, 

great novelist. 

is age of collectivist 

the scornful, sometimes 

: the charity- 


” We have passed 
new world in which 
deserving poor,” the 
istian truth into 

of India, are all of 
oyal Chelsea Hos- 

e ‘survival, like the 
am , OF 

the King’s _birth- 
weary of what that 


invitation to dinner 
ill give him the tips 
guineas which, when 
overhead charges 
to support retired 
the orphans of mis- 
while preaching 


t beneath the 


habits so deeply rooted 
philosophy is built 
to dig them up can 
occupy an official posi- 
if hurried, tribute 
held. Hardly a 
d under the auspices 
committee of 
or the other. 
reason for objection to a national 
service ivation it involves for 
t brisk and ardent patrons and patronesses, 
whose balls and bazaars; and flag-days, have 
helped them so much to exile disturbing thoughts 
that will, on occasion, insist upon haunting un- 
easily what might otherwise be minds at rest. 
No reader of The Times but must have marked 
the persistence of what Greg called the “ cuckoo- 
cry.” It is, as often as not, some ancient maiden 
who his left some hundreds or some 
thousands to this society, which looks after 
orphans, or the other, which has found some 
other object of benevolence. As societies, their 
architecture is much the same. At the apex 
of their pyramid there is a little handful of 
sleek, often able officials, who know, almost to 
a decimal point, the precise degree of deference 
owed to each member of their committees. in 
its middle are the officials whose task it is to see 
that the public never loses sight of their society's 
work, They think up bright expedients like 
getting the orphans to write sweet and humble 
letters to some kindly foster-parent in Canada or 
New Zealand or the United States, which may 
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professional fund-raisers of the society runs 
glibly, if with a certain forced enthusiasm, 

the speech made a hundred times before, 
and only too likely to be made a hundred times 


ents that the givers no longer 
bouquet offered so shyly by the toe child from 
the toddlers’ home to the visiting eminence who 
invited purses to open widely for so noble a 
work?. Who has not read those pathetic annual 
reports in which this girl writes back to Matron 
that “she is ever so happy in her new place where 
the mistress is ever so kind, and she has a room 
all. to herself”; or the boy who reports from 
Canada that “he has a fine place on the farm,” 
or thinks “there is nothing so grand as a sailor’s 
life”? Or there are the old ladies, in distress 
after a life of endless toil, devoted to the dis- 
creet search for a genteel security never, somehow 
quite achieved, whose lyric gratitude for elec- 
tion to the annuity of ten pounds a year, or choice 
as the inmate of an eighteenth-century row of 
almshouses, where there is neither light nor 
water, and where the front door gives directly on 
to the street, makes one sick at heart. 

I know that charity can be a beautiful thing, 
and that, at its best, it ranks high among the 
virtues. I know that Hannah More is dead, and 
that few, even among the wives of our clergy, 
would venture today, upon an effort to rival 
her achievements. I admit that there are far 
fewer girls in this generation than in the last who 
cut out and sew garments for the heathen to 
the glory of the Lord. I am aware that trade 
unions and similar bodies have made the suc- 
culent patronage of those in poverty or distress 
much rarer than it was in Dickens’ time. But we 
are still what Bagehot called a “deferential” 
people. We still have a stratum, running 
from the bottom of the middle class to the sum- 
mit of the aristocracy, who thoroughly enjoy the 
power that comes from dispensing patronage, 
and receiving, with all possible profusion, the 
obedient gratitude of its recipents. It is a 
stratum which finds in this effort a genuine relief 
from the hard task of thinking out the meaning of 
justice. They find in committees and balls and 
dinners and bazaars a satisfying activity. Some- 
times it brings them a fleeting moment of radiant 
contact with a member of the Royal family—an 
ample reward for a lifetime’s effort; sometimes it 
brings, after a generation or so of labour, the 
M.B.E.; sometimes it gives, if in varying degree, 
the enjoyment of the luxury of command; some- 
times it fills in vacant hours; occasionally, it is 
the method by which a plaster is spread over a 
conscience that has begun to prick unduly. 

I am against what Mr. Greg so rightly called 
the “cuckoo cry.” Wherever there is a group in 
our society whose fate is unhappy through no 
fault of their own I am for justice and against 
charity. Whether they are orphans or aged 
persons, the blind or the maimed, the veteran 
soldier or saiior, whoever they are, they have 
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a claim to justice into which the notion of patron- 
age need not enter. I do not believe that their 
removal from the sphere of voluntary charity 
would take the “human touch” out of their ex- 
perience. I believe that the public authority can 
run a children’s home, or provide accommodation 
or assistance for the aged or infirm, with an 
insight far more imaginative, and an efficiency far 
greater, than anything that private charity can 
achieve. I think that, in an immense degree, it is 
socially preferable to deal with the overwhelming 
mass of these problems without the intervention 
of gracious ladies, or benevolent busybodies, or 
stockbrokers to whom a hospital is a hobby, or 
snobs who see in charity a ladder to acquaintance 
for which they have long been yearning. I hope 
we shall get rid, before long, of all the profe- 
sionals who raise money on so much per cent 
commission, and the staffs, untrained or half- 
trained, who are asked to sacrifice the rate for 
the job to that sense of a mission which has been, 
for over seventy years, about as slimy a form of 
blacklegging as there is in this country. It would 


_be fine to see all those, from the young children 


to the oldest people, no longer driven to remem- 
ber their duty to be thankful for small mercies, 
and thought ungrateful if they did not count their 
blessings. Public provision gives grievance the 
effective chance of expression. It enables stan- 
dards to be set. It prevents the fear that inves- 
tigation may reveal inadequacy or scandal. 
Charity means, if I may adopt another phrase of 
W. R. Greg, the half-open purse for the service 
of the scavenger virtue, pity. I am for the public 
fund from public taxes which does not deprive 
so many of its beneficiaries of half their dignity 
as human beings. Haroip J. LAski 


AMERICAN SUBURBIA 


Mosr visitors to New York, at least short-term 
visitors who write about it, seem to stay in hotels 
in central Manhattan, or at the least with writers 
or politicians or what not who have an apart- 
ment clese by. But if New York is not America, 
neither is central Manhattan New York; and to 
get an impression of how ordinary people live you 
would do much better to stay with a family 
farther out. It need not be much farther out; for 
the illusion many people have, that all, or nearly 
all, New Yorkers live hundreds of feet up in the 
air, is very rapidly dispelled by observation. Very 
few live in the towers of Rockefeller Centre, the 
Empire State Building, and the rest of them, or 
even in the big blocks that are not quite sky- 
scrapers; a quite extraordinary proportion live in 
three- and four-storey “walk-ups,” or even in 
smaller houses still. It is at least arguable that 
the average New Yorker lives nearer the ground 
than the average inhabitant of Paris or pre-war 
Berlin or almost any European capital except 
London; certainly in many parts of Queens or 
Brooklyn there is scarcely a tall building in sight. 

We live a little farther out, ten minutes by rail 
from the city boundary—as it might be Harrow 
Hill—on a promontory of the very long Long 
Island called Great Neck, four miles or so from 
Lake Success, in the Incorporated Village of 
Great Neck Plaza. There are fifteen of these 
“ Villages” in an area of a few square miles, and 
as they all seem to impose speed limits of 20 to 
30 m.p.h. another illusion, that ali U.S.A. is full 
of automobiles roaring at top speed, is also dis- 
pelled. You can’t go fast anywhere in Great 
Neck, or, for that matter, over a great part of 
Long Island. Even on the parkways, motor roads 
built under the Roosevelt régime and reserved en- 
tirely for cars—no trucks, cycles, pedestrians, 
perambulators, or litter (!)—the limit is 40. Great 
Neck, with its tree-lined roads, its many little 
parks, and its houses built without wall or fenc- 
ing all among the trees, is an ideal place for 
small children; it is much quieter than most Lon- 
don suburbs, even the distant ones. I am not 
sute how much local life the Incorporated Vil- 
lagés have; one, the Old Village, two miles away, 
is having a fine row about a school, but that may 
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be a mos case. What they all do is to collect 
parking fines. 

My hosts are a family of three, a young statis- 
tician, his wife, and nine-months-old son, who 
is not intended to remain an only child. We live 
on the ground floor of a three-storey apartment 
house, for which ithe rent is $1,080 a ycar—a 
good lot, seeing that the apartment has only two 
(good-sized) rooms, with a square lobby in which 
we cat, and a small bathroom and small kitchen. 
It is a few minutes’ walk from a street full of shops 
and from the station; and is a modern apartment 
with most labour-saving devices. 

Domestic life here is probably as easy as it 
can be made anywhere in the States. In the 
apartment there are, of ccurse, no fires or fire- 
places, nor do the radiators blacken the walls. 
The floors are of hard wood, close-set; wire 
screens in the windows prevent the ingress of 
insects and large particles. There is a huge 
‘fridge’ lighted internally; just outside the front 
door there is a remarkably awkward garbage chute, 
which, however awkward, swallows all rubbish 
as often as you choose to feed it. There is prac- 
tically constant very hot water, which is also 
beautifully soft; it is used for washing the dishes, 
your hair and your nylons; all other laundry, bar 
the sheets, goes into the washing and drying 
machines which live in the baby-carriage park in 
the basement. The baby’s carriage goes there, 
but not his diapers, which are collected weekly 
from a vast sanitary bin in the bathroom. 

As to shopping, we go for the weekly house- 
hold buy to a large store, get a wire trolley basket 
at the door and pile all the goods on it, cafeteria- 
wise, clock out past an adding machine, deposit 
a check for the total, and later in the day the 
goods arrive at the door of the apartment; it is 
as simple as that. You can also window-shop 
magnificently on Fifth Avenue; you order what 
you want without paying or even (unless the sum 
involved is large) depositing anything, and it is 
sent out here—thus avoiding the New York sales- 
tax. If by the time it has arrived you have re- 
pented of your choice or discovered a regrettable 
lightness in the purse, you can send it back and 
try again. This is really window-shopping de 
luxe; I am told, but have not verified, that you 
can also wear a frock to some party where you 
wish to be particularly well-dressed, and send it 
back afterwards on the ground that it does not 
fit or does not suit you. Presumably all this ser- 
vice is allowed for in the retail price. 

The variety of foods, cf course, is immense— 
the number of food shops in our main street 
alone is more than I have ever seen in any Eng- 
lish street. If you were thoroughly lazy, you 
could, I reckon, feed your family entirely on 
canned goods withcut repeating yourself unduly 
for three or four weeks; and if you had forgotten 
to buy, send them to cat snacks and ice-cream at 
the drug-store. 

But let English women depressed by this re- 
cital of conveniences take some heart. The con- 
veniences are expensive, and they do not provide 
so much leisure as ycu might suppose. The 
diaper service, for example, costs 12s. a week, and 
the machines eat up quite a lot of dimes. And, 
with all the devices, keeping the apartment—and 
particularly the baby !—clean takes a considerable 
time. American women are extremely house- 
proud, and they do not feed their families out of 
cans; they cook a lot, and cooking takes time and 
attention. For what it is worth, my impression 
is that an American wife and mother of the middle 
classes has less leisure than her English sister if 
that English sister can get a bit of daily help. 
Daily help here can be got; it costs {2 a day 
and is very inefficient. (Children’s nurses, 
mostly English, cost {10 a week, living in). The 
work is easier, pleasanter, and rather more 
quickly done. But it doesn’t leave much time 
over. 

The cost of living is rising fast, and every- 
one is excited about it. But, with prices, the 
main trouble is that you never know where you 
are. The ticketed price is generally out of date, 
and the real price something higher. Meat is 
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many department stores, and most cinemas—in 
which smoking is forbidden. This is a regula- 
tion whick we might do worse than copy. 
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WORKING WITH RUSSIANS 


Havre lived all their lives in the Soviet Union, 
most Russians find it hard to understand the 
Western climate of thought, and particularly 
hard to realise that among us it is far from 
universally accepted that man is capable of con- 
trolling his life by his own efforts, or to appre- 
ciate that we generally allow that there may be 
two or three or even more right solutions to 
any problem. Living themselves in a settled 
society, with clear and now universally accepted 
aims and: perspectives, Russians underrate the 
extent to which their own thinking, as well as 
that of the Western countries, is determined by 
environment. Having nothing similar in their 
tradition to lead them to our reverence for com- 
promise, they are convinced that in any set of 
circumstances there must be one correct line 
of action which can be found by the careful 
analysis of all the circumstances. The Soviet 
chief of our Unrra mission used to be fond of 
opening staff meetings with the phrase : “ ‘Thanks 
to the correct decisions which we have taken 
in the past, the problems we have been facing 
are successfully overcome and we can now proceed 
to the next stage of our task.” 

The chief was a lean, smallish man with a 
quite bald head which belied his 36 years. His 
yellowish, flat, Mongolian-type face, expression- 
less mouth and small, apparently lidless eyes, 
looked stern in repose and broke into a smile by 
the tautening rather than the relaxing of the 
muscles. An engineer by profession and a 
colonel in the Red Army, pulled out to direct 
the movement of Lend-Lease supplies through 
Iran in 1943 and then to lead one of Unrra’s 
‘field missions, he was essentially a man of action 
—fairly typical, I suppose, of his generation of 
Russians to whom the great wealth of the Soviet 
Union had opened limitless possibilities and to 
whom the war had added even greater respon- 
sibilities. In support of the general task assigned 
to the mission he expected and won the un- 
questioning loyalty of the representatives of 
twenty different nations which made up the 
mission’s staff. In the execution of this task he 
expected a measure of group planning from his 
staff—‘‘ our collective,” as he termed it—which 
far surpassed anything to which they were accus- 
.tomed. Happiest in their departmental work, 
and dealing with inter-departmental matters 
by consulting precedent, if they were British, 
or by independent action, if they were American, 
they shied away from general plans. 

Yet it was clearly from his logical thinking 
and energetic execution of careful prior planning 
that the chief drew his strong sense of what can 
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She had idea what 
classes were: she just knew that it would be no 
good for the rich and nobody would be poor ; 
all were middle class. Part of the joke was that 
she seemed to us so very middle class herself. 
And if anyone should still believe that only a 
competitive world makes people work hard the 
example of all our Russians, but particularly of 
Mariana, would be enough to dispel the idea. 
I once asked her why she worked so hard at her 
English doing one hour every morning before 


make the chief’s eyes light up so brightly as the 
voice of his daughter (aged 5) down the phone 
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The Arts and 


_ Entertainment 


THE THEATRE 


“Richard Ii ”—The Old Vic Theatre Co. at the 
New Theatre 
The Guinness Richard has been noted here before. 
Mr. Guinness is a good actor. During the -past two 
years, he has rushed to somewhere near the top of 
his profession with a series of delicately executed 
vignettes—the Fool in Lear, Drugger in The 
, perhaps Garcin in Huis Clos. His 
Richard I find wholly adequate. So I did the 
Richards of John Gielgud and, before that, Maurice 
If is a good actor and not too old or 
this sad, youthful king, it is really 
Problems in Shakespeare arise 
familiarity with the text. Any 
examined with care will reveal prob- 
perfect and sustained 
craftsmanship. It is ikely that Shakes- 
that any of his plays would be 
audience, much less that 
producers .would continue to invite our 
of th revised interpretations, their 
deployments. The play was the thing, and 
to be new. Nobody can add anything to 4 
play, unless he enjoys the licence of 4 
The play is there. The utmost that can 
to alter its shape by cutting, and that is 
but to subtract. 
mow too much Shakespeare? I think 
I think the presentation of Shakespeare is 
It is desirable that we should all sec 
each of the plays at least once on a stage, but the 
best place in which to see them would be a National 
Theatre largely devoted to the purpose. There 
definitive Shakespeare should be established, with 2 
tradition of presentation. It would not greatly 
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matter what tradition. Anything from apron stag¢ 
to modern dress would dv. The important thing 
is continuity and slow, detailed modification. [| 
Mr. Guinnesss or another played any particular part 
for a season, he would be expected to conform. // 
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final deposition, he could do it with 
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at charity matinees or on Sunday evenings in Ham- 


I fear that the definitive Shakespeare will not 
preserve Michael Warre’s settings for the present 
production. I suspect that Mr. Warre designed 
them as a practical joke on his former colleagues, for 
it is odd how the drops sway and the smaller 
pavilion rocks at the most impressive moments and, 
in general, how bits of this and that keep going up 
and down on pulleys. It will, I think, preserve the 
lighting and the breastplate which, though a little 
in the.Restoration taste, really do make Richard look 
as the young Hotspur says he looks, appearing on the 
walls of Flint Castle. RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


“ Gingerbread House,” at the New Lindsey 
Miss Shirley Cocks has written in Gingerbread 
House a new mother-and-son play, the implications 
for the son being pushed as far as they were in The 
Green Bay Tree. The play belongs to the mother, 
and Miss Helen Haye claims it with a dazzling per- 
formance as that octopus. Her umbilical tentacles 
have drowned her elder son, are threatening the 
younger with perversion and wave out menacingly 
at ihe grandchildren. It is the sureness with which 
she is drawn and played that gives freshness to a 
conventional conception—innocent girl reclaiming 
degenerate young man, Miss Jessica Spencer and 
Mr. David Markham make this idea as living as 
possible, she with her sincerity, he with his weak 
charm. Much solider because a more real invention 
is the little portrait of the tough daughter-in-law, 
defending her brood against the vampire. Miss 
Ruth Lodge deserves all the more praise for this 
performance in that she is involved in the major im- 
plausibility of an otherwise remarkably well-con- 
ducted first play. Miss Eileen Thorndyke and Mr. 
Norman Claridge contribute lively sketches and Mr. 
Hamish Menzies does what he can with the weakest 
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part in the play. Gingerbread House was well worth 
putting on and the New Lindsey Club are to be 
congratulated on the cast they have assembled for 
it, Altogether it provides a far more enjoyable evening 
than many that the West Ead offers. 


THE MOVIES 
“Mine Own Executioner,” et the Empire 

With its usual simplicity the screen discovered 
both the good and the bad of what it called Psy- 
chiatry. The bad, arriving first—in the person, I 
believe, of Mr. Basil Rathbone—went in for a string 
of beautiful rich women, hypnotic stares and feline 
stalkings, top-floor apartments with balconies (for 
jumping off), all the horrid ambiguities of the 
lowered blind and the chaise longue. In the end, 
if I remember, it was the Psychiatrist who, with 
a dreadful scream, had to fling himself down fifty 
floors to the lamp-spangled darkness below. He had 
been proved, of course, battier than any of his vic- 
tims, who (if they escaped the dive) needed only to 
be chased a few times round the consulting room. 

Then came the good Psychiatrist. His patients (no 
longer. victims) were beautiful rich women wearing 
spectacles and tippets and having, probably, a touch 
of amnesia. For them he ran a very exclusive 
country club. He cured them of the glasses, etc., 
and married the most beautiful of them. He smoked 
a pipe. On the whole he was a crashing bore, be- 
cause his cures took longer than the other’s kills. 

I don’t say there have been no refinements on 
these two types, but Mine Own Executioner is the 
first film I have seen that both deals with human 
beings and successfully makes drama out of psycho- 
analysis. It is about real, rather worried people. 
Its emotions are as genuine as the careless, invincible 
tics of behaviour that on the screen acquire a tense fas- 
cination. The psycho-analyst, facing the struggle of 
the unqualified man, has an adolescent festive streak; 
his wife is always breaking things; that irritates and 
leads to quarrels. A more dangerous unrest is re- 
vealed by the new patient, who limps outside not 
choosing to approach. He has suffered torture as a 
prisoner of the Japanese. Last night he attempted 
to strangle his wife. He kicks the pebble he has 
been kicking all the way from Ear!’s Court and won’t 
come in. 

That is only the beginning of a situation that 
develops dramatically from the characters as they 
make themselves known to us. The advantages of 
this kind of action are that it can focus as much 
excitement on detail—the unconscious gesture, the 
tell-tale word—as will the clue-strewn path of the 
detective story. But with this difference, that every 
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motive here known to the author will be revealed 
also to us, and that the clues will lead irresistibly to 
the conclusion. The excitement, in fact, is one of 
discoveries, with nothing held back, and this makes 
for far more thrilling drama than the plot of mystifi- 
cations. And with a novelist of Mr. Balchin’s 
humorous, exact intelligence, it makes also for far 
more lifelike and richly circumstantial people. 
Mine Own Executioner discovers in and round the 
consulting room a cluster of interest as lively as that 
of his back-room in another novel. 

I haven’t (I am sorry to say) read the novel which 
Mr. Balchin himself has adapted to make this fifaz, 
but except for one incident he sc--as to have coa- 
ceded nothing to melodrama. That incident is the 
discovery of the schizo on a top corner of the LC-1. 
building, and the ascent of his analyst up a terrifying 
fireman’s ladder for the Last Consultation: a climax, 
to my mind, out of gear with the rest of an admir- 
ably visualised action. Whether those dizzy moments 
eccur in the novel, with an explanation leading up 
to them, I don’t know; but the effect here is of 
saying, “Oh well, it’s only a film, and where do you 
expect them to go except on the highest roof-top ia 
London?” Burgess Meredith as the worried analyse 
and Kieron Moore as the galvanic ex-pilot have 
given performances of remarkably persuasive skiff, 
which deserve rather better. However, this is a 
piece of exaggeration rather than a fatal lapse. The 
acting all through—and especially that of Dulcie Gray 
and Christine Norden—s of the convincing kind in- 
spired by good writing and good direction. Un- 
obtrusively the director, Anthony Kimmins, makes 
a dramatic use of the camcra. And, best encourage- 
ment of all, Mr. Balchin has gone into films—into 
one film, at least—without being swallowed up. 

WittiaM WHITEBaIT 


RADIO NOTES 


Y ov would have had to be a very stony person 
not to be moved by the broadcasts of the Royal 
Wedding. The cheering alone was enough to lift 
the heart out of its normal sluggish routine. The 
weary hysterical cheers at the end of a war, the 
triumphant semichorus after <1. election result: 
these haven’t much in them to put beside the happy 
enchanted roarings we heard from the Mall and 
Whitehall. The B.B.C. did us proud; each com. 
mentator seemed to know uncannily well when to 
move us over to someone else, and each of them 
found with fine precision exactly what to select 
from the mass of impressions confronting them. No 
hitch from start to finish. The only let-down—the 
music at the ceremony itself—was presumably no 
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Last Saturday morning Leslie took a sixpenny trip to Basutoland—in 
his seat at the Children’s Cinema Club. A group of British producers, 
which makes over 50 films a year for the clubs, finds that what children 
like best is seeing how other children live. 
these films, made all over the world, are geography ; 
but to Leslie they are a new way of making friends. 
Half a million membérs of the Odeon and Gaumont 


Children’s Cinema Clubs make friends 
every Saturday. 
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certo which preceded the ceremony revealed 

its ever-surprising beauty and profundity than sven 
Dr. Walton’s own conducting has. I have never 
heard the Scherzo so well integrated with the rest 
of the work. 

The Corporation has not been able to resist having 
some of its Jubilee cake twice over. On Sunday it 
repeated its tribute to the London Theatre of 1922 
to 1947; and the tribute seemed to me to be over- 
generous. One has to concede that the speakers may 
be right in asserting that the standard of acting is 


note of this sombre party; and in spite of this the 
shoddy skeletons insisted on clattering out of the 
cupboard: The Vortex, Journey's End, Night Must 
Fall. Saturday Night Theatre gave a comparatively 
recent one a chance: The Guinea-Pig, a poor play by 
any standards. In it an obscure Jude (named Read, 
I am pleased to record) is actually given a place in 
a public school. The theme of the play is the 
struggle between reaction and progress in these in- 
stitutions: a theme so uninteresting dramatically 
that the author has to keep things going, first by a 
romance between the progressive young school- 
master and the daughter of the reactionary house- 
master, and then by a seduction. Read is, of course, 
blamed for this; but the real villain, as few will 
fail to guess, is none other than the snobbish head- 
prefect, Grimmett. Even the radio could not dis- 
guise the blush-inducing curtain that accompanies 
this revelation. Remembering the old Folies- 
Bergére version of Maedchen in Uniform, I would 
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i and there we feel 
strong individuality; but the 
i i udding rhythms 


assured by excellent judges that she is much more 


that, and 


await with interest the promised re- 

String Quartet (1939), which is said 

considerable achievement so far. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 








In every child’s defence 


Wherever a child is suffering . . . whenever 
continued neglect endangers health... 
whatever difficulties must be overcome—the 
N.S.P.c.c. inspector is ready to help and 


advise. It’s not an casy job, for his actions 
may affect the whole future of a young life. 
The N.s.P.c.c. aims to help rather than 
prosecute —in fact out of 40,803 cases in- 
vestigated last year, only 962 came into court. 
IN TROUBLE, WRITE TO THE 


N-S°P-C-C 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C.2 Donations gratefully received 
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MANCHESTER, 4 
Please write for fully illustrated Book of Models 
(1/- post free) and so keep in touch with many 
latest model locomotives, rolling stock and equip- 
ment—models for steam, electric and clockwork. 
Every boy can learn a let from— 
** How to build a traction engine,” sixpence. 
‘‘ Laying the permanent way,” sixpence. 
“How to build a Gauge ‘O° Steam Mogul from 
set of finished parts,”’ one 
THE MODEL RAILWAY HANDBOOK 
Standard Edition, fully illustrated, 6/6 post free. 
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Membership of I.V.8.P. is open to all 
— regardless of race, religion, or 
political views. I.V.S.P. welcomes 
as serving members all who are 
physically fit and are prepared to do 
constructive work in the cause of 
peace. Friends unable to take active 
part can help by becoming subscrib- 
ing members. Will you help to 
extend this practical peace-making 
by gift or enguiry to ths 

INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 

SERVICE for PEACE 


24, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


%* This ts a worthy cause ito 
remember in yeur Christmas giving. 











£104-1-10 
fer £4100 


— or 24% free of tax which is borne by 
the Society. A safe, remunerative and 
easily realiseble investment for savings. 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 
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the matter contained in Mr. . . the gentleman standing at Mr. Crossman’s Left’ 
H. S. Crossman’s two thoughtful articles amy hand will rend the air with cries of indignation at 
ader will find himself in agreement; with all of it the very idea—“bolstering up a Fascist-Quisling 
sy Of us may wish to agree. But is it easy to Government to suppress the Greek democrats 
cept the solution which he proposes, and can this “compensating British Imperialism in Macedonia f 
ion be based upon anything other than wishful _ its forced retreats from India, Burma and Palestine.” 
? In short, it really does seem that, however desir 
He advocates the formation of a European bloc able in theory, Mr. Crossman’s proposals simply 
er British leadership to concentrate upon the co- not constitute a practical proposition. If Mr. Cross 
tion of its economic, foreign, defence and man can point to a single nation or a single promin- 
onial policy. “This would be the first stage to- ent statesman outside Britain who will give public 
a European federation. Highly desirable if support to them I shall be as delighted as I shall be 
ee ee eae Bat is surprised. CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
ee cata PALESTINE 
countries of Eastern Europe must be ruled Sm,—You say that no disinterested support has 
view of the negative response of their been forthcoming for the thesis that Palestine is 
to the Marshall proposals there is not im the same category as any other Arab country and 
likelihood that they would prove more that Jewish claims for statehood represent 
upon this issue, and I gather from his vasion, and you argue, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Crossman accepts this as inevitable. growing favour which the partition scheme is find- 
the strong Communist parties of France and ing at Uno is prompted nothing but logic and 
welcome the suggestion, or will they denounce realism. Do you seriously wish to suggest that 
is an attémpt to mobilise Europe in arms against the support which America and her satellites have 
ussia? No doubt Mr. Zilliacus can supply been giving to the thesis that a 
s with the answer, but I cam make a pretty good be established in Palestine is disinterested, and ha 
yess myself. I cannot help wondering whether nothing to do with the enormous influence 
n Mr. Crossman, who knows his Europe, realises Zionists over the United States Government and 


vite the extent to which not only Mr. Bevin but through it, over the 
o Messrs. Attlee, Morrison, Cripps, Dalton and the various small European 
ossman are branded as mere “reactionaries” and move in the American 

cial traitors by Communists in both Western and 
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question of justice, where 
realism in attempting to set up a Jewish State side of the question, the article is a gross misrepre- 


an in- 
that the concerned. 


4u1 

explosions and disasters long after the moment of 

i If you realised how the Arabs feel and 

would continue to feel about the destruction of 

Arab Palestine (for this is what the partition scheme 

amounts to) and its conversion into a Jewish State 

to their sense of justice involved in 

this deed and the depth of the hatred and hostility 
which it 


now, and apart from Zionism, has been free from 
this curse; and a conflict would be set up, which if 


of which would be not only the Jews of Palestine 
but also the Jewish communities of more than a 
quarter of a million living in the other Arab coun- 
tries. These are the likely possibilities which the 
“realism” of the partition scheme holds out for all 
. Epwarp ATIYAH. 
The Arab Office. 
[Mr, Atiyah’s letter misses the point. No dis- 
interested representative at Lake Success accepted 
“the thesis that Palestine is in the same category 


Jewish State should as any other Arab country.” Not only the American 
s blec, but Russia, the British Dominions and 
of the a number of small countries with no axe to grind 
, Welcomed the majority Unscop report as a “lesser 
Latin-American Republics and_ evil,” just as the Peel Commission was driven to 
countries that propose partition to years ago, as the only “ realis- 
logic tic” solution—Ep. N. S. and N.] 


“ SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 
ABOUT GREECE” 
Sm,—In your article of November 22, “Some- 


effective resistance to the thing must be done about Greece,” there are many 


points that need qualification. Much that is written 
there is true, but presenting as it does only one 


tely apprehensive of the danger of aggression (which would actually, according to the latest modi- sentation of the Greek situation as it was-and is. 
Russia, these peoples were most unwilling to fications of the partition 
. “area 


e, have a non-Jewish 
a part of the world inhabited by thirty 


After two and a half years in Greece, part of that 
time spent with E.L.A.S. during the German occupa- 


politically closer to the Western Powers, since this or forty million people who do not want it, who tion, I have come to have personal knowledge of most 
j Mr. Eve- would regard it as an enemy established by aggre- of the protagonists on either side. Ares Velouk- 
sion it 


have come to much the same conclusions. 
plenty of ostriches in this part of Europe, and the 


There are Their power may not 


and oppose it by all the means in their power? hiotis was a monster and a sadist; even E.A.M. had 
be in the military sense very officially disavowed him before he was killed. Your 

great to-day, but it is a growing power and we should correspondent says that his head was exhibited “ be- 

snow makes an adequate substitute for sand. know enough from history to realise that bitter fore the anti-Government inhabitants of Greece began 
Much the same, I suspect, would go for Holland, national hatreds and irridentist problems created in their military opposition.” Ares had been leading an 
though possibly—just possibly—not for Belgium. this way can live for centuries and cause frightful armed band in Macedonia during the summer of 























UNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS 


hen you are familiar with the great works of 
glish Literature, ‘T i ghtful 
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QUICK 
DECISIONS 


The choice of a bank may be a 
matter of family tradition, old 
associations, convenience or 
pleasant relations, but above all 
the customer must look forservice. 


So to-day, when service is 
synonymous with speed, the 
far-sighted demand QUICK 
DECISIONS in every aspect of 
finance—and thisis what the District 
Bank both recognises and provides. 
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1945 and had at least twice skirmished with Govern- 
ment forces before his death. Ypsilantes had re- 
turned to the mountains to fight the Government. 
before the May of that year. ‘ 
National Guard violence after Varkiza shocked 
many Englishmen who did not know the bitterness 
of Balkan blood: feuds, but it is only just to place 
this vengeance in historical perspective. This does 
not mean to excuse it. The mainspring of revenge 
was an eye for an eye—requital for murdered 
daughters, wives, brothers—not the reasoning sug- 
gested in your article, which was a secondary cause. 
Your correspondent further says that after Varkiza 
the non-interference of the British “ gave Government 
forces carte blanche to wreak their vengeance while 
British troops stood by and pretended not to notice 
anything.” Had your correspondent been in any posi- 
tion of responsibility in Greece he would have known 
only too well the moderating advice that was con- 
tinually given by British military commanders and 
officials. Alas, it was not always taken, but it was 
very often a stabilising influence. 
If we wish to help Greece we can only de so 
by telling the whole truth. 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Sir,—Dr. Rita Hinden in analysing the doubts in 
the minds of Africans regarding Britain’s Colonial 
economic development, especially over the East 
African groundnuts project, stated that the benefit 
will be mutual. Most truly, African industry will be 
modernised with the consequent “ speed-up” in pro- 
duction. But I wonder whether the relative bene- 
fits to be enjoyed by Great Britain and Africa will 
not bear the simple ratio of 10:1? Even this may 
be far too generous an estimate on my part, based 
on optimism, 

Lord Lugard wrote that it was in order to foster 
the trade of England and to find outlets for her 
manufacturers and surplus energies that the English 
undertook East African responsibilities. Indeed, it 
was not always necessary for an area to come under 
the direct political control of either Great Britain or 
the United States for it to be an economic appanage 
of their finance capitalism. A planning scheme de- 
vised and carried out with some other motive than 
self-enrichment in the shortest time is wha* Africa 
needs. 

Dr. Hinden is at a loss to understand why the 
colonials have shown so little enthusiasm for “ Bri- 
tish Colonial Designs.” Well, the intelligent African 
sees the destiny of his native country guided by an 
invader; he sees the diversion of the products of his 


GEOFFREY CHANDLER 


than any system of differentiation. In any case, our 
experience of extra seasonal rations for certain agri- 
cultural work confirms the view that a system could 
not be perfected before the need of it had been 
removed. M. MApDEN 
23 Canteen Site, County Secretary; 
Stanton Harcourt. Oxon County Committee, 
National Union of Agricultural Workers. 


ART FORGERIES 

Smr,—I do not always agree with Critic when he 
writes on Dutch affairs. My delight with his note 
on the Dutch painter Van Meegeren was therefore 
all the greater. The false pretences and the sale of 
fakes at colossal prices were necessary in Van 
Meegeren’s scheme of life. You cannot make the 
world believe that you have a Vermeer (which is. not 
a Vermeer) without telling a little fib, and you. can- 
not keep up the story without accepting an extrava- 
gant price for your painting. All this was part of 
Van Meegeren’s revenge on society for failing to 
appreciate his talent—or his genius. I think that it 
is always naughty to tell lies, and most un-Dutch, in 
any case, and I have no desire to defend Van 
Meegeren’s ethics. But as an artist I think him very 
great. With the well-known showmanship of Dutch 
museum directors, the beautiful Emmaus Pilgrims 
was exhibited in a special room at the Booyman, in 
Rotterdam, and I have spent, more than once, a 
meditative hour, seated in front of this work, living 
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life of the past (a4 la Croce), thinking the though, 
the dead (a la , knowing that | 


ne 


Collingwood). 
(@ la Toynbee). Now the infra-red ray an 
auxiliaries of the history of art have supplanted 
bjecti ; . 
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jail. G. J. Renter 
' University College, London. 


ST. JOHN’S GARDENS 

S1r,—May I correct one of the mis-statements in 
Mr. Joad’s article on “How a Civilisation Declines” 
in your issue of November 22? He tells us he wa 
walking in the gardens of St. John’s College ani 
deplores that the public “were not normally allowed 
to wander freely in the gardens—at least they ha 
not been in the past.” For the last 40 years a 
least these famous gardens have been open to th 
public, though the hours of closing have varied 
slightly from time to time. They are now ope 
without charge from 9 a.m. till § p.m. in winter and 
9 a.m. till 7 p.m. in summer, except on Sunday after- 
noons, when they reserved for members of the 
College. Mr. Joad, therefore, like any other member 
of the public, may enjoy this survival of the past 

St. John’s College, AUSTIN L. PooLe 

Oxford. President. 


B.B.C. ENGLISH 

Sir,—S. K. Ratcliffe is right in drawing attention 
to radio English, and the omission of any referenc 
to it in the recent Jubilee programmes. But wha 
worries me far more than B.B.C. pronounciation i 
B.B.C. stressing. A tradition of false emphasis i 
growing up in Broadcasting House, so that som 
sentences in news-bulletins appear not only unin 
telligent but unintelligible. And why does tht 
average announcer insist on stressing the final worl 
of a sentence regardless of meaning? — . 

The Advisory Committee on Spoken English wa 
suspended at the beginning of the war. It is tim 
that the B.B.C. revived it. CLIVE SANSOM 
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) Stranger than Truth | 
VERA CASPARY 


Book Society Recommendation. 


* An unusually good crime 
story by the talented authoress 
of Laura and Bedelia.” 

PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 
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Discovery and 
Romance No.2 


In this new study of the early life 
and early paintings and drawings 
of Samuel Palmer, Geoffrey 
Grigson argues that the canon of 
English painting needs drastic 
revision and in that revision 
Samuel Palmer must have the | 
place earned by his romantic | 
genius. There isa full catalogue 
of Palmer’s known drawings and 
paintings from childhood till 1835 
and among the plates there are a 
number of remarkable Palmers 
reproduced for the first time. 


“One of those rare books which 
makes one shudder with delight | 
merely toturn its pages.” The Isis 


with 64 plates #£2.2.0 net 


Botticelli — Blake — Manet 

— Dutch Indoor Paintings 

— The Virgin and Child — 
Music in Painting 


With 10 col-ur plates—6/- each 


* 


FABER MONOGRAPHS 
ON POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN 


Each with at least 100 plates, 
some wt colour 


“Vera Caspary is writing 
better and better. Stranger Than 
Truth is quite excellent, her best 
yet, a markedly original psycho- 
logical thriller.” 

Maurice RICHARDSON (Observer) 

**In short, a first-class thriller 


and a good novel.” 
DanteL GEORGE (Tribune) 


** Laura and Bedelia having rung 

the bell, there is no mistaking it's 

steady chime on this occasion.” 
Punch } 





Two books for boys and 
girls similar to the volumes 
published last Christmas, but 
entirely new in contents. In 
each there are nearly 30 new 
stories and articles of topical 
interest ; and about 200 illus- 
trations. They are the perfect 
Christmas presents. 








* Exceptional power .... 
tense and highly a 7 
tar 


German Porcelain 
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Early Islamic Pottery 
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work, coming, as they do, 

note is os 

Pater’s review of 

maces ange 

j is wholly innocent of 

the | that Oxford and reality 

are 3 but perhaps in fact 

he found so. He was quite without any 

positivist about what reality really was : 

alt the same, seat: dag om Ss dpe 

was what. he Possibly if he had 

ked by the on nee ee eee. aoe ne 

arid life in Mm of it. closest personal apprehension 

life in a {/| matter is found jn the famous conclusion to 
RENIER The Renaissance. 

Not the fruit of experience, but experience 
itself, is the end. . .. How shall we pass most swiftly 
from point to and be present always at the 

tements in focus where the greatest number of vital forces 
Declines" unite in their purest 2 To burn always 
oe he wa with this hard, gem-like to maintain this 
sllege ani ecstasy, is success in life. 
lly allowed The implications of this creed are ill-defined ; 
they haifa t bas been held all sorts of , Many 
> years a fe Very different from Walter Pater. Let us 
sen to thm tat he had not found it necessary, as he did, to 
ave varied R this ygom, Bog Poa Ry aggr spol 
now a, " xe a k = 
sags: mislead some of those young men into whose 
nday after- hands it might fall” ; suppose that he had not 
‘ers of thie bee? am Official guardian of the morals of young 
er member Men, and had lived, say, in the blessed anonymity 
F the past of London; where would he have found the 
. Poors fe cus Where the greatest number of vital forces 
resident, [ag waite im their purest cuergy? Should we 
just have had a rather more intimate view 
of the fantasies of a bachelor classical scholar 
g attentiofm.don; or would something cise have been 
y referenc fmm released. 
But whale. The question is a real one, for the habit of 
nciation ifm Suppression pervades Pater’s work. He expelled 
mphasis ifm the early essay on “ Aesthetic Poetry” from 
that some Appreciations, and even now it does not appear 
only unin-fmm in his collected works.- It was not perhaps very 
does time alarming; but it does talk of the expanding of 
final wordfmme exotic flowers of sentiment “among people.of a 
| remote and unaccustomed ', somnambulistic, 
inglish wa il, androgynous, the light almost shining 
It is tim through them.” Presumably Pater wrote like that 


because he felt like it; but after the emergence 
of the practising zsthete in the eighties he was 
eyulee excessively anxious not to be associated with the 
cultivation of eccentric fleurs du mal. It is a 

Truth similar avoidance of saying all that, in certain 
ru moods, he would have liked to say that gives a 
faintly constrained and stuffy air to some of his 


SANSOM 


RY most finished passages of rhythmic prose. There 
ati are two kinds of reticence in literature: one 
rte occurs when the personal emotion is so com- 
| crime pletely transmuted into the form of art that its 
uthoress private and accidental outlines disappear; the 
ly Mail) other is the result of just not saying what you 
» gan mean. Pater’s reticence is generally of the latter 
writing kind ; and this was partly due to his environment. 
va a The pattern of his life is so much that of the 
Sathe- academic recluse that we may easily forget what 
PS} an odd sort of don he was in the Oxford of Jowett 
Ibsorvet) and Mark Pattison. In his early days he showed 
“thriller symptoms of developing what university circles 
, , regard as a personality—a taste for epigram and 
Tribune) a picturesque indifferentism to the concerns of 
iam the vulgar. But after the publication of Mallock’s 
ing it's New Republic, where he was satirised as an 
casion.” (mae @Sthetic chatterer, which he never was, his 
Punch @ ™Manner became noticeably more subdued. This 
was unfortunate, for what Pater needed was self- 

icated.” exaggeration rather than self-suppression. 
Star The effect of environment is not, of course, the 
whole story. I am not quite sure what it is to 
9s. net. burn with a hard gem-like flame, but it is clearly 
woode } something that takes place at a rather low tempera- 


ture ; a temperature too low to fuse but small 
masses of fairly malleable material. Pater never 
quite achieved the energy of self-dramatisation 





certain energy in the Winckelman essay in The 
Renaissance 


lyre y 

It was precisely what he, Carl, desired to do.” 
For Carl of Rosenmold we may read Pater of 
Brasenose, cherishing a private religion of art in 
a world of mahogany-table diners-out, efficient 
administrators and industrious researchers. Pater’s 
religion is so shy of proselytising that it commonly 
expresses itself in these oblique hints. But the 
notion haunted his mind, and he tried to give it 
a more vivid imaginative expression in the twin 
fantasies ““ Denys PAuxerrois ” and “ Apollo in 
Picardy.” Dionysus visits Auxerre, Apollo a 
Picard monastery; the two deities look very 
much alike ; both orpemntiy symbolise the same 
thing, “the power of untutored natural impulse, 
of natural inspiration.” And at the very phrase 
the heart sinks, for the ¢ has been hideously 
overworked since Pater’s day, and it is difficult to 
be anything but heartily bored with these fauns, 
Pans and assorted children of nature who irrupt 
so insignificantly into an alien environment, and 
leave it so little altered when they have finished 
with it. 

The magazine-story versions of this idea, with 
their implied vulgarisation of both the pagan and 
the Christian traditions, are merely emetic. Pater, 
naturally, is writing on a different level, but he is 
nevertheless unsatisfying. The statement at the 
end of The Renaissance is serious ; it is part of an 
extensive minority report on the principles of 
ethics, and as such is genuinely revolutionary. In 
these two fantasies Pater should be showing a 
psychic revolution in action, the re-emergence of 
the faculties of intellect, emotion and sensation 
that a northern Christian culture had refused to 
— But nothing comes of it; an organ 
gets built in Auxerre Cathedral ; a few boys and 
girls scamper round the hills at night; an old 
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prior is introduced tosome unmedizeval astronomy; 
; | the monks’ new barn acquires some classical 
features. Resuscitated paganism turns out to be 
small beer, and the world, it appears, was 
+e poe to desert it for a stronger brew. 
may quite possibly be true, but is not what 
Pater meant to say. What Pater meant to say was 
that the Anglican public-school version ef the 
world is not the only one ; that paganism 
passion and cruelty as well as the exten- 
virtues; and that on the Paterian 
of ethics (“ getting as many pulsations as 
into the given time ”’) there is no reason 
not do so. But lurking in the back- 
shadow of Mrs. Humphry Ward ; 
to be considered ; so 
we have only two 
ry tales; graceful products 

i of a classical don. 
i Court Painters” is a subtle 
charming essay at setting the 
i of Watteau against its appropriate 
emotional und; and “ Sebastian van 
Storck ” sets out to portray the emotional consti- 
tution that lies behind a philosophy like Spinoza’s. 
We meet its hero in an exquisitely drawn Dutch 

landscape. 


i 
Tae 


He 
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It was a winter scene, by Adrian van der Velde, 
by Isaac van Ostade. All the delicate poetry 
with all the delicate comfort of the frosty 
was in the leafless branches turned to silver, 
furred dresses of the skaters, the warmth of 
ick house-fronts under the gauze of 

the gleams of pale sunlight on the 
of the mounted soldiers as they receded 
distance. Sebastian van Storck .. . liked 
i of the year for its expression 
ef a perfect impassivity, or at least of a perfect 


: 


follow him through a progressive with- 
drawal, in favour of an austere logical contempla- 
} domestic and practical interests 
fellows ; finally to his death in a lonely 
between the sand-dunes and the sea, 
symbol of his own existence poised on the edge 
of the formless infinite in which he wished to be 


Pater excels at this kind of thing. Not philo- 
sophically strenuous, he has the gift of relating 
a philosophical attitude to a temperament, to a 
culture, to a landscape even. A thing which is 
worth doing; for the most rigorously logical 
system is after ali the residual deposit of a 
thousand impressions that have gone perhaps 
unheeded, the ghosts of people, of places, of 
forgotten childhood emotions ; which ultimately, 
however, fall into an ordered scheme, beneath the 
power of a formalising intellect. Pater cares 
little about the systems, but he is immensely 
interested in the emotional soil from which thry 
grow : it is this, indeed, which is his only bridge 
to common life. He can only write of people by 
reflecting on their attitudes and ideas, never by 
showing them in action; and he writes best of 
people who are capable of reflecting on their own 
attitudes. His creations are thus half criticism ; 
or perhaps with a writer of his type the distinction 
should be given up. Reflection is also a kind of 
action, and there is no law which compels an. 
imaginative writer to occupy himself with the 
manipulation of matter in space. I am inclined to 
believe that an unembarrassed acceptance of 
material facts is the strongest basis for prose 
fiction ; but if you are going to get alonz without 
it, an awareness of ideas is the best thing to take 
its place. It is much safer than all the twigs and 
bubbies on the stream of comsciousmess: the 
roman philosophique is a tougher construction than 
the roman impressioniste. And this perhaps is the 
direction in which Pater was moving. His 
sensitiveness, his hospitality to a wide variety of 
ideas, could have produced something more con- 
siderable than the Jmaginary Portraits, more 
varied and living than Marius; and might 
actually have done so if the gods of his private 
pantheon had felt a little less out of place among 
the company in the senior common room. 
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OLD AND BLUE 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy. By ERIC PARTRIDGE. 
Routledge. {£2 25. 

‘To many among those brought up in the = 
century the title and subject of this book will 
seem highly offensive. Cromwell may have had a 
wart, but who would wish for a close-up of that 
disfigurement? One may point out, of course, 
though not very helpfully, that many of the 
greatest writers have shared Shakespeare’s taste 
for smut: Aristophanes, the Greek epigram- 
matists, Catullus, Horace, Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
Rabelais, Dryden, Voltaire, Balzac, and so on, 
and so on, and so on. Tennyson wrote limericks; 
even Coleridge, if Lamb is to be trusted, talked 
bawdy—to an unmarried woman!—and thought 
to make things better by saying, “To the pure 
all things are pure.” One may argue, moreover, 
that moralists have distressed themselves too 
easily over coarseness of language. Beauty is 
much more perilous. Who was ever endangered 
by the jests of Mercutio and the Nurse? It is 
against the intoxicating poetry on the lips of 
Romeo that virtue needs to be on guard. 

The objection to smut, I suggest, is more 
esthetic than moral. For one thing, our vocabu- 
lary of sex is most of it unattractive, the Anglo- 
Saxon monosyllables so brutish, the Latin sub- 
stitutes for them so clinical. The writer can, 
however, escape from these into metaphor, like 
Shakespeare in Venus and Adonis and Carew in 
his delicious Rapture. A subtler difficulty results 
from our having become unused to literary smut. 
Readers used to take this in their stride: now it 
seems to jump from the page, like a mistake of 
tone in a picture, draining colour and light from 
the surrounding passages. The modern writer, 
therefore, who seeks in this respect to follow the 
example of Shakespeare and Dryden, has to cir- 
cumvent an obstacle with which these were not 
faced. It may be urged that the pendulum which 
began swinging away from obscenity early in the 
18th century has now been moving back for at 
least half a century; and that the reader is becom- 
ing rehabituated to an almost Elizabethan frank- 
ness. In France, where writers never grew so 
nice as our Victorians, they now go very far 
indeed—usually, however, inspired by no gaiety 
or gusto for pleasure. In England, similarly, the 
revived outspokenness is most evident in Swiftian 
spirits who find carnality repulsive—Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, for instance, and James Joyce. (From 
this rule the solemn Lawrence is an exception 
here, and the rhapsodic Genet in France.) To the 
Victorian novei public prudery did untold harm, 
and Thackeray was driven to bewail this handi- 
cap. Whether modern writers are making the 
best use of the licence they have recovered is 
more doubtful. In any case the use of obscenity 
raises esthetic problems too serious to be shirked 
by the student or critic. 

The book I have set out to review contains a 
glossary of words used by Shakespeare with a 
sexual or obscene connotation, and an essay upon 
his use of such words and his general attitude 
to sex. Mr. Partridge does not mention any pre- 
decessors in the special region he has chosen to 
explore. Presumably there have not been any, 
even among the Germans—“and a good thing, 
too,” some belated Victorians may decide. Dur- 
ing the last century Shakespeare was meta- 
morphosed from an individual into a symbol of 
English supremacy in all the virtues. School- 
masters and deans turned a blind eye to his turpi- 
tudes, all the more easily because a classical 
education had trained them to disregard so much 
that was unspeakable in the masterpieces of 
antiquity. Those scholars who could not entirely 
evade the obscenities in Shakespeare inclined to 
dismiss them as a concession grudgingly made by 
the poet to the demands of the groundlings. Mr. 
Partridge, however, declares that Shakespeare is 
more smutty than any of the contemporary 
dramatists except Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
On the justice of this grading I am not qualified 
to pronounce (has Mr. Partridge weighed the high 
claims of Marston?), but it seems evident that 
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by comparing 
Shakespeare’s sonnets with those of Barnfield, 
which allow of only one interpretation.) Is it not 
possible that Shakespeare fell in love with a 
youth, and regretted that this youth was not a 
girl? This seems the least far-fetched explaua- 
tion, and such a misfortune is not unheard of. 


speare: “It is unlikely that he should have con- 
sorted, except conversationally, with prostitutes, 
for he pessessed an exquisitely fastidious 
nature. . . .” This-amiable supposition comes 
oddly in a book devoted to Shakespeare’s exces- 
sively unfastidious language. If Mr. Partridge 
had said that the creator of Doll Tearsheet was 
probably a customer of such ladies the remark 
would be equally objectionable. 

Mr. Partridge has managed to collect into his 
glossary some fifteen hundred words used by 
Shakespeare in a sexual or obscene sense; and he 
suspects that others have escaped his vigilance. 
Such a glossary is needed because the smutty 
allusions are often obscure and the annotators 
have conspired to neglect them. The only excep- 
tion, so far as I know, is Steevens, who in his 
1793 edition included many explanations of 
smutty passages, and with malicious humour gave 
the credit for some of his more scandalous glosses 
to two clergymen with whom he had quarrelled. 

The smutty jokes in Shakespeare may not have 
weathered very well, but it would be hypocritical 
if I pretended to wish them away: they are one 
facet of his adorable genius; and since this 
glossary elucidates passages that were previously 
obscure, it must be welcomed. At the same 
time I have not the expert knowledge to decide 
how far it is to be trusted. Mr. Partridge is a 
high authority on slang, but not—as he frankly 
admits—a Shakespearean scholar. He does not 
give references to th interpretations of earlier 
scholiasts (Steevens he never mentions), and 
much more regrettably he offers no parallel uses 
from Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Often an 
explanation he gives seems hazardous, a mere 
ipse dixit. Though he may be correct, for 
instance, in interpreting Hamlet’s “Buz, buz” as 
what is now called a raspberry, one would wel- 
come some evidence for the hypothesis. Occa- 
sionally he can be suspected of discovering dirt 
where no dirt exists: the notes on “nose-paint- 
ing,” “crackt within the ring” and “amorously 
impleacht” are not the only ones to strike me as 
in this respect extravagant. Useful as it is, the 
glossary should therefore be treated as pro- 
visional. Since scholars have refused to venture 
into this preserve, they cannot decently accuse 
Mr. Partridge of trespassing. It is to be hoped 
that he will persuade one of them to collaborate 
with him in a glossary to include the other 
Elizabethans. RAYMOND MortTIMER 
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PERSONALITY AND POLITICS 


Personality in Politics. By Sir ARTHUR SALTR, 
Faber. 12s. 6d: 
The End of an Epoch. By A. L. Rowse. Ma. 


EOE 
F East. By Pror. L. B. NAMiER. Hamis) 
amilton. &%s. 6d. 
I Fight to Live. By Ropert Bootusy, MP. 
21s. 


Despite its title, there is less ose a Mm 
Sir Arthur Salter’s scrapbook of recollection 
than any of the three other books on my lis, 
Sir Arthur came into politics very late, after , 
distinguished career as a civil servant. Thongh 
he records a‘few anecdotes of interest to th 
historian about the many famous men for whom 
he has worked, his book is chiefly interesting fo 
what it reveals of his own mind. Why does th 
able civil servant so rarely succeed in politics? 
I have often asked myself this question as | 
watched-him, perched I ke a plump sparrow on 
his tiny bse, and appealing to a not very attentive 
House of Commons. The civil servant’s task 
is to weigh issues, to balance arguments, to advise: 
the politician’s, to judge the departmental brief 
against the imponderable ba d of huma 
nature. He must be able to back his “ hunch” 
on what will nearly always be quite insufficient 
evidence and to sleep soundly on it. Th 
qualities are almost contradictory. Each ca 
recognise the other’s merits but always with an 
unconscious condescension. The civil servant’; 
lack of personality and his indecisiveness are 


-. somehow contemptible to the politician ; the 


politician’s disregard pf*“ the real issues” make; 
him which must either be sidetracked 
or petted by the Department which he thinks 
that he runs. 

Sir Arthur gives us a set of departmentul 
angles on famous politicians. He never paints 
a whole personality—he is too discrete for that— 
but he illuminates Balfour’s dialectical skill, and 
by his sympathetic criticism of appeasement, 
shows the affinity between Neville Chamberlain 
and the civil service mind. As for Mr. Churchill, 
his aura was so effulgent that it dazzled Sir Arthur 
into remembering nothing much about him. 

In The End of an Epoch, Mr. A. L. Rowse has 
collected his occasional writings on current 
politics, in particular those dealing with foreign 
policy and the German problem during the 
thirties, with Marxist theory and with the internal 
politics of the Labour Party. Mr. Rowse was 
the first working-class undergraduate to become 
a Fellow of All Souls. For many years he 
combined historical research with a Labour con- 
stituency, but he gave up his candidature just 
when the 1945 election would have given him 
seat in the Commons. Judging from these essays 
he had begun to drift away from practical politics 
some years before, and to assume the role of 
governess to a Party for whose “ incurably 
democratic temper” he felt little but hopeless 
contempt. 

These essays, indeed, read in chronological 
order, are a fascinating case¢-book of the effect 
of an Oxford Senior Commonroom—the only 
oligarchic order surviving he:e—on a sensitive 
and ambitious spirit. A native dislike of fools 
and of muddled thinking crystallises, under th 
combined influence of Karl Marx and All Souls, 
into a shrill contempt for the people and a 
abstract admiration for the politics of power. 
In 1931 he is berating Mr. Keynes for his 
** rationalist fallacy,” the “ ridiculous ”’ notion that 
you can achieve changes by influencing public 
opinion. By 1937 he has reached the conclusion; 

In the Labour Party you have to persuade many 
people incapable of reason. Persuasion is a rational 
process applicable only to intelligent beings. 

Conservative Party never bothers about persuasion; 

it hardly even tells its followers what it intends t0 

do; quite rightly, it is the business of followcti 
to follow, not to raise objections. 


And in 1941, while he is filling page after pagt 


with indictments of the Germans for theif 
“power complex,” he states his faith that 4 
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| SL gar emit ct commen ont 
a 
eave room for private enterprise in the intr- 


i 


1931. . 
hse Sp aegis igh sagem 
line of development. Mr. iene beeen as an 


‘contemplated a tical career, although he has 
‘espoused one cal cause—Zionism—on 
che. writes a rare combination of suthority 


contemporary disaster. He is never shrill, seeing 
it as his function to relate the ephemeral with the 
relevant past. I recommend particularly his 
studies of Poland and of Anti-Semitism. 


the background of his twenty-three years in the 
~~ of Commons and dwells, with the nostalgia 
an 


: 
; 


but the 


Bolts of Melody. New Poems of Emily 
Dicki 


Cape. 16s. 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson. Cape. 16s. 

The literary reputation of Emily Dickinson has 
had an unlucky history. For decades neglected 
and all but unknown, her poetry was suddenly 
“discovered” and became the fashion, first in 
the United States and later over here. Perhaps 
inevitably, the poems were soon grossly over- 


Outrageous statements (quoted in 
the preface to the Collected Edition) about 
ic i tremendous in implication” 


even if applied to Milton, 
Donne or Herbert, and which Emily Dickinson’s 
editors would have done better to pass over in 
silence. ‘ 

Such fulsome panegyrics have made the 
achievement of this genuine, but very limited and 
capricious, muse unnecessarily difficult to assess, 
since a word in dispraise will almost certainly be 
taken (especially in the U.S.A.) as a sign of brutal 


Sa 
insensibility. | Nevertheless, the publication of 
Bolts of Melody makes it all tht: move necessary 


to say what has become increasingly plain with 
the passage of years: that Emily Dickinson was 
an “instinctive” poet who had little or no idea 
how to improve what she wrote with such fatal 
facility, so that not more than twenty odd poems 
among her enormous output are without major 
or minor blemishes; that, at her best—in an occa- 
sional quatrain, very exceptionally in a whcle 
poem—she is the equal of Christina Rossetti and 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore; that even here 
she never approaches Emily Bronté at her best; 
and that when she does not succeed she is 
nothing. 

Like so many amateurs, Emily Dickinson often 


wrote outside her range. To those who have no 


truck with it, save in fantasy, the world is all too 
easy to describe and i 


To which the law entitled him. 
As nature’s curtain fell 
The one who bore him tottered in, 
For this was woman’s son. 
“*Twas all I had,” she stricken gasped; 
Oh, what a livid boon! 
As a comment on the human situation such a 
poem is embarrassing. And in her “meta- 
physical” verses (printed in the later sections of 
the collected Poems and of Bolts of Melody) 
Emily Dickinson mixes half-understood abstrac- 
tions with homely concrete images in a wild en- 
deavour to express the hurt bewilderment and 
shy tenderness of a violent heart, and the bril- 
— intimations of an acute but untutored intel- 
ect. 

In her commerce with nature and animals her 
persistent use of the Pathetic Fallacy lands her, 
as often as not, in an archness worthy of Dora 
Copperfield—though sometimes she can turn 
even this dangerous weapon to good account, as 
when she writes of a storm: 

The Dust did scoop itself li':: hands 

And throw away the road... 
But it seems to me that she makes the best use 
of her keen and most original perception of the 
outside world in the abrupt and surprising images 
she invents to illustrate the pathetic and evanes- 
cent raptures of her personal love. The “blue 
peninsula,” the grass snake, the single hound, the 
emerald ghost, the little whip that breaks the 
heart, the “certain slant of light ”—all these sym- 
bols, and many more to be found up and down 
the Collected Poems, can justly claim to fulfil 
the requirements of Bergson’s famous definition : 
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The story of the unending vigil of 
HLM. ss by the famous war 
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corr 
Gordon Holman 
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“A symbol is an analogical picture on the road 


of intuition.” In what I take to be her finest, 
because least faulty, poem, “Safe in their ala- 
baster chambers,” the homogeneous imagery, the 
easy flow of the lines, the unforced rhymes, com- 
bine with a lovely purity of feeling to make the 
poem as memorable and as musical as a lyric 
by Beddoes. 

Emily Dickinson is essentially an anthology 
poet: to read any considerable number of her 
poems in succession is to pass from an agreeable 
curiosity into diseppointment and—eventually— 
exasperation. The reprint of the Collected Poems 
contains quite enough verses that were 
worth preserving: Bolts of Melady consists of 
little else. In the whole of these 599 poems (ex- 
cluding the large number of fragments) perhaps 


three are on the level of Emily Dickinson’s best” 


work, while four more add something to her per- 
sonal legend. Of the remainder the best that can 
be said is that the box which contained the MSS. 
played a tune when the key was turned in the 
lock. This fact is curiously appropriate to what 
we know of the writer herself, and is more plea- 
sant to dwell upon than the keepsake sentiments 
which-—often in portentous philosophical disguise 
—limp up and down her monotonous, tripping 
little stave. 

Like Christina Rossetti, Emily Dickinson was a 
mystic whose intellect was not strong enough to 
deal adequately with her vision. The defective 
technique which ruins so much of her work is 
but one aspect of her amateur’s ignorance of 
scope. Her vers de circonstance (and in some 
sense she wrote little else) remind one of a Mal- 
larmé infinitely more naive but possessing some- 
thing of the great symbolist’s compression and 
lightness of touch. All that we know of her 
shadowy, but somehow enchanting, personality 
confirms our impression of a character to whom 
other people were an expcrience that was irre- 
sistible because it was dangerous. She may have 
preferred to speak with her friends through doors 
ajar, to drop notes to them out o’ window on 
the end of a string—in fact, to exist in their 
minds only on the cautious level of her own 
poems; yet she could not do without them. 

Experiment to me 

Is everyone Imeet ... 
It is, therefore, the humanity of her poems which 
must retain interest in them, when the sheer 
oddity has ceased to surprise or charm. In Bolts 
of Melody the following verses perhaps convey 
best the velvety glance with which this innocent 
soul regarded the world which—through an in- 





strument as innocent, by all accounts, as herself— 


EAST AND WEST 


ire and restrict his inquiries to the 
major problems which face the Four Powers. 
As a result he does not get snared into analysing 
denazification, party politics or federalisation. 
but keeps his hands clean to deal with the question 
of how Germany is to be made economically 
sound without making her a danger to her neigh- 
bours. His book has one great merit. Instead 
of being wise after the event and scoring points 
off the Allies, he shows in a well documented 
historical survey how it was that the rulers of 
Germany became involved in such a series of 
contradictory policies. 
original disastrous level of industry plan was born 
of a compromise between the ravings of 
Morgenthau and the prosaic cogitations of the 
War and State Departments. He disposes of 
the myth that unconditional surrender left the 
Western Allies without a policy for Germany. 
They had a policy; but it was political, 
economically fallacious and—for this they should 
not be blamed—based on the hope that the Four 
Powers would work together in harmony. In 
fact Mr. Warburg does not stress sufficiently the 
almost indecent advances which General Clay 
made to his Russian confrére. The betrothal 
lasted for six months and caused great pain to 
the poor British miss who felt she had been 
jilted. Once the Four Powers fell out, however, 
policy changed, until for the past nine months 
virtually nothing of importance has been agreed 
upon in Berlin. From then on the Western 
Allies have been doing a series of back-somer- 





saults through the hoops, France hampered by 


He points out that the 
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economies are to be integrated; Russia 
and the West must learn to tolerate each other's 
definitions of democracy. But when have these 
policies been capable of achievement ? Not since 
the Russians destroyed the Social Democrat 
party in their zone and refused to treat Germany 
as an economic whole, or the Western Allies 
proved themselves inherently incapable of putting 


has yet to be written, and its 
author could do worse than follow Mr. Warburg’s 
analysis of the manceuvres between 1945 and 
the end of 1946. The author will be wise, how- 
ever, if he realises that a book on the Allied 
Occupation cannot be, a serious inquiry into a 
solution of the German problem; primarily, it 
must be a study of how the various Allied 
policies and the proposed solutions are really 
reflections of the state of mind of the Four Powers. 
Only secondarily, can it attempt to reconstruct 
Germany’s economy and society. And let us pray 
that when such a book is written its author is 
gifted with a lively style and does not write like 
a sexton after a heavy day in the churchyard. 

Noet ANNAN 


THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH 


Manchester Fourteen Miles. MARGARET PENN. 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
An Innocent Grows Up. NorRMAN HANCOCK. 
F. MM. Dent. 9s. 
Both of these writers describe life in small 
communities in the early years of this century, 
before Nursery Schools and Youth Clubs and 
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It is a pleasure to say at the outset of a review 
“This is an absolutely first-class book ”’—a 
pleasure that is rare enough. This book, a revised 
expanded version of a Pelican published in 
1943 (and now inevitably unobtainable) has added 


part, running to nearly ninety pages ; 
the form of a guide to the Prehistoric 
Roman antiquities of Great Britain arranged 
regional annotated gazetteer. An outline for 
intelligent man of our present knowledge of 
prehistoric Britain, this book has behind it the 
our leading prehistorians, 
the charm and lucidity of the writing 
the complicated synthesis in a manner 
ich successfully avoids both pedantry and 
superficiality. The authors insist that prehistory, 
while it uses the techniques and disciplines of 
science, is itself “a humane subject, deeply 
involved in all the uncertainties of human emotion, 
thought and action,” and that “ the creative task 
of the istorian is not to be distinguished from 
that of the historian.” ‘Their book is the vindica- 
tion of this approach. 
At the present time archzologists in Britain feel 
urgent necessity of enlisting the interest of 
the educated public in their work, for on that 
interest archwological research must largely 
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depend. Our techn que is rapidly elaborating, 
and this makes prehistory more and more a study 

ich can only be undertaken by full-time 
workers with an adequate training ; yet these very 
advances have been due to the amateur worker 
in the past ; his value is by no means diminished 
to-day. The State resources for archezology are 
minimal, the departments of the Civil Service 
concerned are unco-ordinated, understaffed, too 
small and too junior in the hierarchy of organisa- 
tion to cut much ice. In those Universities where 
prehistoric archeology is taught, funds for 
excavation are small, and the learned societies, 
dependent on the subscriptions of private indi- 
viduals, can scarcely do more than to keep up their 
essential publications. But it is these subscribers, 
amateurs in archzology, who largely finance the 
journals containing the technical evidence on 
which the professional prehistorians work. 

There is another aspect of the relationship 
between the professional archeologists and the 
educated public. Excavation is the basic source 
of material facts in prehistory, and at the present 
time circumstances combine to render excavation 
an intricate problem quite apart from the technical 
archzological considerations inherent in any dig. 
Industrial exploitation, the acquisition of land 
for military purposes, housing and town-planning 
may all threaten sites and so make it necessary 
io exeavate them before they are destroyed. 
Ordinary navvy latour is impossible to obtain, 
or, if obtainable, high wages make it prohibitive 
with small furds available. Here again the 
interested amatcur must be called in to the 
rescue, to dig, scrape and cheerfully blunt his 
finger nails for weeks on end and often in un- 
pleasant weather.in order that the job can be 
done at all—and this for nothing, or at the most 
a nominal wage to cover expenses. Mechanical 
gravel diggers may destroy the records of pre- 
historic Britain just as efficiently as a first-class 
fire in the Public Record Office would destroy 
the records of later times. The amateur may 
now find archzological research too complicated 
a subject to tackle on his own, in the manner of 
his nineteenth-century predecessors, but he can 
give the professional invaluable help by direct 
work on excavations, by reporting chance 
discoveries or threatened sites, and less directly 
(but none the less essentially) by his subscrip- 
tions. Such books as the Hawkes’s should 
enlarge and strengthen this band of workers, end 
contribute not a little to our knowledge of the 
lives and achievements of our ancestors. 

STEWART PIGGOTT 
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Week-end mpetitions Til 
No. 927 Not asking you to play. Stop. Have contracted 
Hope and Crosby as Christian and i Stop. 
Set by John Cauliflower. Do you agree title changed. Quote Road to Salvation. licence. Stop. 


The usual prizes are offered for a letter of advice 


to one who is thinking of cconon ising. Length 
300 words. Entries by December gth. 


RESULT OF CO._iPETITION No. 924 


Set by Sebastian. 


The usval prizes are offered for six telegrams 
exchanged between any English novelist and a 
producer who is filming one of his works. ‘Total 
length 150 words. 


Report by Sebastian. 


It was generally assumed that the film company 
was in Hollywood-—-but why ? I suppose the solem- 
nities of Rank and the platitudes of British docu- 
mentary films have not yet caught the satirical eye ; 
yet a documentary script of, say, To the Lighthouse— 
with sequence showing the effect of suffragette 
movement on Left-wing minded lighthouse keeper— 
or of Mr. Polly, introducing socially-conscious ex- 
amination of fire insurance racket or exposing the 
war of the little man with the multiple store, might 
have been just as funny as the galumphries of Holly- 
wood among the world’s masterpieces. The docu- 
mentarics which cannot tell a story have become 
better fun than poor old Hollywood which cant stop. 
Obviously our readers have not yet caught up with 
British films ; perhaps I was wrong in not dropping 
a broad hint. Of course, all competitors had an 
uproarious time in California. .The best single 
telegram was signed Beerbohm (L. E. Jones). There 
were good entries by Mary Drewery, J.S.R., Ulysses, 








him 


your 


Puritan, England. 
Do you need dollars in Englaad or do you. 
Hollywood Films, U.S.A. 
Quote: A man there was, though some did count 
Unquote. 


query. Group. Stop. Suggested that for female 
conjuror Rose Maskelyne suitable. 


But would it. not flatter my heroine’s tenuous 
talent overmuch. BEERBOHM 
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Stop. 
Hoi._ywoop FILMs 
VI 


made the more he cast away the more he had. 
Stop. Tempt me no more. BUNYAN 
Mary DRreWERY 


Stop. Cable 
views. Stop. SCHLUMPSKI 
IV 





Ronald Mason, Crieff Williamson; and among the 





very many who had fun with A Passage to India, 
David Hicks must be mentioned. No single com- 
petitor stands out above the rest and I recommend 
that the total prize be divided equally between Ronald 
Mason, Ulysses, Mary Drewery, and L.E.J. 
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Bunyan, Bedford .Gaol, England. 

Offer 10,000 doliars film rights Pilgrims Progress. 
HoLiywoop Friis, Inc. 
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Am sore troubled in my mind. Stop. The play is 
a disgrace abounding in our life and I fear judgment 
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Connolly, Horizontal, London. 
Winchester unknown here. Any objection Naylor 
being Harvard man and setting transferred California, 


Goldwyn, Hollywood (collect). 
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Smithfield Va Peachfed ham in next parcel. Cyri. 
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top Varna Princess Rustchuk and colour of Tahiti, 
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None. But why send Hominy Grits and Jello 
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Advised name Zuleika Dobson bad box-office due 
to Zuleika Queen Dobson lacking tone. Stop. 
How would you regard Rose Aylmer. Stop. 
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~ Stop. Now advised Zulcik, 
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Dobson good box-office due being title successfyj 

British book. Stop. Try contact author, negotiate 
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Would like to buy option on unquiet grave, 
Laughton wants to play Palinurus. Stop. Sending 


SCHLUMPSKI Catawba wine. See Longfellow. SAM 
II a Hollywood (collect). 
Euphonious, BErERBOHM. Seen Longfellow. Stop. Stop sending Catawba 
Ill - Stop. Why not send-Scotch. Stop. Prefer Ladd 
Sorry, unable phone you. Stop. Regret none to Laughton. Cyrit 
informed Rose Aylmer pre-empted by Landaus “ ULysses ” 
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Have engaged Margaret. Lockwood play Lady 
Chatterley in film Sons ‘and Lovers. Please write 
in scene for daughter Toots. Suggest retitle daughters 
and lovers. Stop. Any objection. WEISENHEIMER 

To hell with this cancel contract. You are filthy 
parasite. Sucking my life away. 

Resent implication, but willing overlook. Stop, 


-LAWRENCE 


Prestige Lockwood and daughter considerable attrac- 
CURSCHIE TION. RATES. TGs tor clita Step. Winetbon Servet Grange 
to any address in the world. for gamekeeper if can ride camel. Stop. Any 
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“Never heard of Stewart Granger. What ha 
camel.to do with it, anyhow? Contract cancelled, 
You frustrate me. 

Introducing theme from your Seven Pillars Wisdom. 
pep up romantic action. Stop. This accounts for 
Stop. Any objection. 

Seven Pillars Wisdom is by Shaw. Stop. Suggest 
contact him care of Gabriel Pascal. Stop. Wash 
my hands of it. 
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